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YACHTING 183 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
eNOINEERS GIELOW & ORR — 
A. B. C. Code 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Crogie, New York 
It can be conservatively stated that the demand for yachts for the coming season will far exceed the supply. We therefore suggest 


that those contemplating buying or chartering make their decisions early to avoid inevitable disappointment. We can offer any yacht 
available for purchase or charter. 





YACHT BROKERS 





' 

7O. 2722—FOR SALE.—125-ft. cruising motor yacht, 20 ft. beam, 6.3 ft. draught. Speed N2 4394—FOR SALE Seagoing cruising motor yacht, 95 x 18 x 6 ft iraught Ss vet i 

up to 15 miles. Unusually fine accommodations. Condition A-1 throughout : 14 — Substantial constructior Fine condition throughout Must be seen to be 
appreciate 














N®2 156—FOR SALI Low price Steel steam yacht 158 x 22x 10 ft. draught Speed 
~ = . 4 » to ots ell found s ys d e best of t e accommodat 
TO. 3221—SALE OR CHARTER Twin-screw steam vacht 282 x 36x 19 ft. draught. 1 t ; 14 knot Well found Has alwa had the t ‘ca I moda 
4N Speed up to 15 knots. Has made numerous offshore cruises. In 1914 made trip Good seaboat 

around the world. 


— —_— 52 BROADWAY, New Yorn 
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10. 5065—SALE OR CHARTER.—Unusually fine 108-ft. flush deck motor yacht A-1 N° 1606—FOR SALE OR CHARTER Attractive 64-ft. bridge deck cruiser } 
seaboat Speed 16 to 17 miles. Excellent accommodations Fine condition through 4 accommodations Excellent seaboat Speed 11 knots Electr ‘ \ 


out. veniences 








> P } } | | ] r 
. . _ “1; uxili steam yacht rO. 1038—SALE OR CHARTER.—Flus eck auxiliary 
N° 134—SALE OR CHARTER Auxi ry team yach N keel schooner, 95x 65x 19.6x 9.6 ft iraught. Lawley 
. " “ 162x120x 28x16 ft draught Stee construction adn tin ? 7 >a linder tor New Ratse\ 
TO. 4849—FOR SALE.—High class 41-ft. water-line - - aetieen A aumenienens Gr 1 Ct a Ge ee es oe ceed bs 
4‘ modern fast cruising sloop; double stateroom; larg Exceptionally fine accommodations — a — Re a 1 
ondition easonable 


aloon; two toilets. Well found. Fine condition. offshore or coast wise cruising. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 

ENGINEERS 

YACHT BROKERS 





COX & STEVENS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING TYPES AND SIZES OF YACHTS WE 


HAVE FOR SALE WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 














O. 270—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—200 ft. ocean- 
going steam yacht. Speed upto 15 knots. For further 
particulars apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York 





N2: 2100—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern twin 
screw gasoline houseboat, 95x19x3.3 ft. S 13-14 
miles; two 100 H. P. motors. Large social hall on deck. 
Dining saloon, 4 double staterooms, bath, etc. Very de- 
sirable craft. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N?2: 1279—OFFER WANTED.—Modern _ twin-screw 

+‘ cruising power yacht, 98x 16x 5.6 ft. Speed 13 miles; 

two 75-90 H. P. 6-cylinder Standard motors. Large deck 

dining saloon, four staterooms, main saloon, bath, two 

toilets, etc., aft. Handsomely finished and furnished. 

a opportunity. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New 
ork. 





N°: 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Very roomy, 
twin-screw cruising power yacht, 99x 17x4it. Recent 
build. Speed 13-15 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 
saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all conveniences. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 








O. 15626—FOR SALE.—Very able, twin-screw power 

yacht, 75x14x6 ft. Recent build. Very heavily 
constructed; splendid seaboat. Speed 11% miles. Two 
staterooms, large saloon, bath, electric lights, etc. Large 
deck space. Price attractive for immediate disposal. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


ape 





TO. 2782—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Fast, twin 
4 screw power yacht, 99x 14x 4.6 ft. Speed up to 19 
miles. Large dining saloon forward; three staterooms, bath, 
etc., aft. Adapted for ferry service or general, cruising. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





JO. 1997—FOR SALE.—Attractive power yacht; 81 x 
12x4ft. Speed upto 15 miles. Recent build. Dining 


| saloon forward; main saloon, one double and two single 


staterooms aft. Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 





TO. 363—FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Most attractive 

houseboat of large size; luxuriously furnished; all con- 

veniences; must be seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William St., New York. 





—_—_ 
eS 


O. 2531.—The most desirable auxiliary yawl of large 

size available. Splendid accommodation. For full, 
particulars apply, Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
York. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


? 








N2: 1744—FOR SALE.—Attractive twin screw gasoline 
cruiser; 67.6x 13.6 x 4 ft. Highest grade construction 
by well known firm. Speed 11-12 miles. Standard motors 
Dining saloon and galley forward; two double staterooms 
and bath aft. Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St 
New Vork 





TO. 703—SACRIFICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
+ Roomy, keel and centreboard auxiliary yaw!; 46 ft 
overall, 30 ft. waterline; 13 ft. beam, 5 ft. draught. Good 
sized saloon, stateroom, etc. Sails new 1913. Speed under 
power 7 miles; 20 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha motor; electr 
lights, etc. Codsiderable money recently spent on improve 
ments. Unusually complete equipment. Offer wanted 





Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 
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TO. 2508—FOR SALE.—Fast power boat, 65x 10.5x 4 
ft. Speed up to 16 miles; 100 H. P. Standard motor 
Roomy saloon forward; double stateroom aft. Excellent 
combination day boat and cruiser. Located in Maine 
Low price. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 








TO. 1728.—Best modern auxiliary schooner yacht avail 

able; 115 ft. overall. Lawley built. Speed under power, 

9 knots. Large accommodation. Cox & Stevens, 15 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & C 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 
Telephone Call 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Cable Address 


3585 Rector 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








JO. 1704.—Modern power yacht, 98 x 16, built 1911; speed 14-16 miles, two 125 H. P- 
Standard engines. Five owner's staterooms, etc. Attractive price. Apply William } 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





¥ 


TO. 155—SALE—CHARTER Fast, steel steam yacht, 190 ft. long; owner's on-dec 
4 stateroom; handsome guests’ quarters, baths, etc Low figure Plans and details 
from William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 





N°? 1448.—Modern Cruiser, 63x 12.7 ft. Built 1913. 20th Century motor. Light 
seat faught. Suitable Southern waters. Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway NO 923—SALE AND CHARTER.—85 x 14, six cylinder 100 H. P. motor, 3 state ns 
2: f L Al ~Hé : —85 , six cylinder 10 or, aterooms 
4 bath, etc. Apply William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 





N?2: 1800.—Modern cruiser, twin screw, 67.6 x 13.6 [t.; 

4‘ first class construction; two double ‘staterooms, bath, * ‘ , , oo F — : a 

etc. Apply William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New O. 1847.—Fast cruiser, 52 x 8.9 Six cylinder Sterling N?: 1367.—Modern bridge deck cruiser, 60 x 11.6 ft 
F - Speed 15 miles. 4 best construction, new 50-65 H. P. Speedway motor 


York. : 
installed 1914 











TO. 442—SALE—CHARTER Steel steam houseboat, twin screw, 116 x 21 ft.; musi 
“ room, dining room, 4 large staterooms, 3 bathrooms, et« Full details from William 
O. 422—CHARTER.—Economical 110 ft. twin screw steam yacht, two deck houses Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 
4‘ and exceptional owner's accommodations. Full particulars from William Gardner & 
Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 52 P INE STREET 





navat ancurrects  =TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE ___ maaine insurance 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4610 
OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


REPRESENTED 


NEW YORK CITY pence 














hi Cy ee? 








TO. 8343—FOR CHARTER.—Raised deck cruiser 60x 12.8 x 3.6 ft. 20th Century 
4 motor. Speed 11 miles. Three staterooms. Large deck dining saloon, bathroom, 
3 W. C.'s maid's room, galley, engine room and crews’ quarters. Plans, photographs, etc. 
from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 





NJ O._1871.—Modern houseboat cruiser, 95 x 19.3 x 3.6 ft. draught. Built 1912. Two 100 
a H. Pp. motors; speed 15 miles. 4 double staterooms, dining saloon, social hall, bath- 
room; lighted by electricity and heated by hot water. Full information from Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








O. 8535-—-SALE—C HARTER.—Able seagoing motor cruiser, 64x 12.6x4.5 ft. Built 

1913. 6-cylinder Loew-Victor 60 H. P. motor; speed 11 miles. 2 staterooms, saloon, 

bathroom, etc. Electric light plant. Has auxiliary sail plan. Plans, photos, eftc., from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





Seed 

ae * Sota 
| ee 
N°: 7579—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Attractive raised deck cruiser 55 x 47 x 11.6 x 
4% 3.6 ft. draught. Standard motor, speed 12 miles; 2 staterooms, main saloon, 2 W. C.’s 
engine room and galley. Large deck space. Fully equipped in all departments. Further 
particulars from Tams, Lemoine and Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 


? 











O. 7674—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Flush deck cruiser, 75x 70x 17.6 x 3.8 ft 

draught. Two 30 H.P. 20th Century motors. Speed 11 miles. Two staterooms 
large saloon and bathroom. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., 
New York City. 








N°: 243—SALE—CHARTER.—Twin-screw steel steam houseboat, 116x21x4 ft 
4N draught. Sullivan engines. 4 large staterooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 W. C.'s, dining saloon 
and music room. Large shade deck. Admirably suited for Southern as well as Northern 
waters. Full data from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 

tet : : ~~ é - 





O. 8279—FOR SALE.—Price reasonable. One of the best of the small raised deck 

cruisers, 37 x 34.6x 7x 2.4 ft. draught. Built by Lawley 1912. 6 cylinder 60 H. P. 
Lamb motor; speed 17 miles; carries 108 gallons gasoline. 1 double stateronm, saloon, 2 
transom berths, toilet room, electric lighted. Water tank 20 gallons. Large cockpit. 
Excellent condition throughout. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine 
St., New York City. 








TO. 8463—FOR SALE.—Most desirable raised deck cruiser of her size available 76x 69.6 


4 x 12.1x4 ft. draught. Built by Lawley in 1912. 2 very attractive staterooms, large 
bath and dressing room, 2 owner's W. C.s.; large deck dining saloon. Entirely refinished 
and refurnished in 1914. Hull, machinery and equipment in the best possible shape. Full 





data from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 
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Tel. Cortlandt { an} STAN 


220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


see March 1916 Yachting, Pages 114-15-16 for excellent list of first class yachts for Sale and Charter. 
My 1916 Catalog mailed free upon request. 


YACHT BROKER 


(ESTABLISHED 1906) 


LEY M. SEAMAR Marine insurance 


Cable ‘*‘ Huntsea,’’ New York, N. Y. 


British Correspondent 











vo 1433—-BARGAIN FOR IMMEDIATE SALE.—On«e 


of the well-known Bar Harbor 31-footers, 49 x 31 x 10.6 


.74 ft. draught Built by Herreshoff in best manner. Sails 


new 1914. Complete equipment In excellent 
Further particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 W 
New York 





condition 


illiam St 


NO 1525—SALE OR CHARTER Auxiliary keel schoon 


er, 56x 40x 14x 8.6 ft. draught. Flush deck 


and cock 


2 staterooms. 22 H. P. Bridgeport motor installed in 


15, under cockpit floor. Well found for cruising 
* Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Gielow 





“OR SALE. Fine 
auxiliary keel sloop 
30x9.4x 4.6 ft. Best 
construction through- 
out. In first class con- 
dition. Sails, awning 
and tender, practically 
new. Cabin and cock- 
pit entirely of ma- 
hogany. Motor is 6% 
H.P. Bridgeport, in 





fine condition. This is 
a complete outfit, in- 
cluding all that is re- 
quired on a boat of 
that size, and can be bought for the exceedingly low price of 
$550, if sold before going into commission For further par 
ticulars apply to John Stothart, 6319 Reedland St., West 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE. -Up to-date 23-ft. motor speed 


boat, equipped with 32 H. P., 4-cylinder engine 





Has just been thoroughly overhauled and made 
like new. Owner will consider any reasonable 
offer Inspectable at boat shop of D. B. Camp 
bell, Port Jefferson, L. I., or address H. Crosby, 


2405 Park Row Building, New York City 


BARGAIN.—Sixteen-foot, pressed steel, Mul 
Like new. 7 H. P., 4-cylinder, 4 


cycle Imperial motor, with Berling magneto, and 


lin’s Launch 


Has been used only 
Price, $150 
for immediate sale. G. R. McKee, 131 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


WANT POSITION 


French Chef with excellent references as Head 


Snow & Petrelli reverse gear 


two months and is in fine condition 


Chef from many high class hotels and yachts, The 
Veleda, The Esterel Gipsy, The Niagara and others, 
wishes position as Chef on yacht. 
A Gambart, Mountain View, N. J. 
Tel. Little Falls 128, Party 2 F 23. 


For Sale: Two 8 cylinder, 225 H. P. Sterling racing en 
gines Both of these engines practically new, having had 
about fifteen hours running; equipped with the latest Sterling 
oiling system, Bosch magnetos and electric starters ata 
price way below what you would expect to pay for them 
Have also a Smith 20 foot hydroplane hull, complete with 
wheel, designed for one of these motors, shaft, strut and 
gearing, which I will almost give away 
Address Box 892, Indianapolis, Ind 





TO. 2990—FOR SALE Very able and desirable crui 
7 Seabright skiff fix 1lOSx2.6 ft draught Built 
1914 30-50 H. P. Sterling motor peed 9 mile Larg 
cabin sleeping four comfortably; toilet, galley, et« Electric 
lights. Complete equipment In  first-cla condition 
Must be seen to be appreciated Price attractive Further 
particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York 

~ 
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O. 392—FOR SALE Very able power va t;92x 13x 
N 4.2 ft. Speed 13-14 miles, 105 H. P. 6 cylind 20th 
Century motor. Electri lights 4 ns n 
clude large main saloon with two transom berths, two double 
staterooms, bath and two toilets, et Interior finish ma 
hogany throughout Unusually large deck s In ex- 
cellent condition throughout; always had best of car I 
ment complete including power tender and d ) Avail 
able at attractive figure. Apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 


William Street, New York 











SPEEDY POWER CRUISER 


FOR PHOTO, PRICE and DETAILS 


G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 
30 East 42nd Street 


No. 2011 


ADDRESS 


New York 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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BOWES &2 MOWER 


Naval ARCHITECTS ND ENGINEERS, 
YacuT Vasse. Beoxms 


aND 
Offices. Lafayette But Chestnut & Fifth Sts. 
Rell "Phone. Philadeluhia, Pa. Cable Bome. 





FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’S 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Comgiete List of All Types of Yachts For Sale or 
barter. Designs ey ad for Cruising and 
Telephone, Fort Hill 2483 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 

















Centerboard Class ‘‘Q” sloop ‘* Gazelle,"’ 36 x 20.6 x 10.6 
x 3 ft., designed and built 1907 by Ralph Crosby of D. R. 
Crosby & Son, Osterville, for his own use. Has large cabin 
with accommodations for six, 5 ft. headroom, and well 
arranged. Complete set of racing sails by Wilson & Silsby. 
Interior comprises transoms, lockers, toilet, refrigerator, etc. 
Ideal boat for outside cruising and racing. Winner of several 
cups. Any reasonable offer will be considered. For fur- 


YACHTING 





Harry W. Sanford 


YACHT BROKER 
900 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St.N. Y. 


Telephone 6119 Bryant 


\S 

| feb Lombard 2289 
| mswa Avchitect*and Boe 
| 9ge CHEST: 
| 
















Cable Add. “ Marv.’ 
MURRAY WATTS 
neer Yacht and Vessel Bro\:e 
Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS BUILDING 
NUT STREET 





sale and charter. I will be pleased to 
offer my services to those interested | | 
in the purchase, sale or charter of | | 


any type of yacht. 


High class sail and power yachts for | 














ther particulars, address F. S. Nock, East Greenwich, R. I. 


GEORGE OWEN 
MARINE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Vachts and Vessels of all Sizes Designed and Con 
struction Supervised. Estimates Furnished for a! 
Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Newton North 1213-M and 899-M 


PHILADELP HA, 








SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, INC. | 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





Colonial Bldg. 
Boston Mass. 


AND ENGINEERS 











MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plan» and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect =< Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


FOR SALE 


Fast, comfortable, roomy runabout, 25.11 ft. 
l.o.a. by 5.6 ft. beam. Brand new and excellently 
built; quarter sawed oak finish, 35 H. P. Buffalo 
Auto-Marine motor, Columbian wheel; every- 
thing of the best and fully furnished. This boat 
cost over $1,500 complete, makes about twenty 
miles an hour and is just right in every particular, 
having been built for a man with twenty years’ 
experience in boats and boating and a recognized | 
boating authority. Photos and plans on applica- | 
tion if you mean business. Sickness of wife makes | 
it impossible for me to use it and possible :for you 
to buy it at about the price of the engine for quick | 
turn. Address Box 79, care YACHTING. 














ARE YOU A MEMBER 


of a Yacht Club, Boat Club or any or- 
ganization interested in sailing or 
motor boating? If so, you know men 
who ought to read YACHTING. Every 
man who loves the water should be 
interested. We will pay you well to 
show them a copy of YACHTINGand 
send us their subscription. For par- 
ticulars address Circulation Depart- 


ment, 
YACHTING 


145 West 36th Street New York 














Why not Kyanize your 


Yacht? See page 217 








To get the greatest pleasure out of camping you 
must know how. To know how you should have 
experts to tell you. Experts 
have written how in the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Camp Cookery. Backwooods 
Surgery and Medicine. Tracks 
| and Tracking. Winter Camp- 
ing. Horse Packing. Packing 
and Portaging. The Canoe, Its 
Selection, Care and Use. 


Thirty-six other outdoor subjects treated 
by experts in 36 other volumes. 








WRF RFR) 
At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, 


postage Five Cents, extra. Catalogue on request. 





OUTING PUBLISHING Cco., 141 W. 36th St., New York 











FOR SALE.—Well known sloop yacht TYRO. Champiot 


in her class of Massachusetts Bay; 38 feet overall; 2 
waterline; 10 feet beam; 6 feet 11 inches draught. B 


1905 by Hodgson Brothers at East Boothbay. From 
design of Crowninshield. Mahogany planked and _ finished 


bright. Fine cabin and roomy watertight cockpit. Tw 


suits of sails, one suit new this year. Complete equi rent 


including bright cedar tender. Ideal boat for cruisins 


sailing or racing, and can easily be handled without aid 
man. May be seen in Boston by applying to Hollis Burgess 


Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 





YACHTING, 





If so the Special 


Write us tor prices, 


Is YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 
Boat-for-Sale section will sell her. 


141-145 West 36th Street, 


New York 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


? 


Its service is absolutely free. 























WHEN EVERYTHING UNDER SAIL IS MOTIONLESS IN A CALM, THE OUTBOARD 


Countents-Aprtl, 1916 


Proposed Amendments to the 
Motor Boat Law 


Representative Gallivan of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in Congress to amend 
Section 6 of the Act of June 9, 1910, Chap- 
ter 268 (the present motor. boat law), 
which refers to fire-fighting equipment, by 
adding the words “and shall have its tanks 
equipped with a device to prevent explo- 
sions.” <A fine of $100 is specified as the 
penalty for violation. 

The best means to prevent gasolene ex- 
plosions are good material and workman- 
ship in fuel tanks and connections, and con- 
stant watchfulness in operation. Gasolene 
tanks do not explode, as the mixture in them 
is always too rich, unless the tank is prac- 
tically empty. Most explosions result from 
absolute stupidity and carelessness, such as 
looking for leaks with a naked light, filling 
tanks by lantern light, etc. No legislation 
can cure such foolishness, nor do we know 
of any “device to prevent explosions.” 
What’s it all about, anyhow ? 

We fail to see the necessity for this pro- 
posed amendment, do not know how its 
terms could be complied with if it were 
necessary, and wonder why it was intro- 
duced. Does the honorable gentleman in- 
tend that water and air tanks shall have 
such a device attached? This bill is on a 
par with some of the other proposed laws 
that Congress has tried to foist onto the 
owners of motor boats. 


Cover Design. Fitting Out. Photo by M. 
Rosenfeld. 

Frontispiece. After the Squall. Photo by 
M. Rosenfeld. 

Miami Fires the First Starting Gun of the 
I 555 5 6 Cede sewn ac 

\ New Wave-Collecting Type of Power 
EE EE eS 

Locating Position by Soundings 

The Spring Overhaul 

Overhauling the Engine 

Locating Sound in Fog.... 

Engine Troubles. Douglas Bronston 

Lost in a Nova Scotia Fog. H. L. Stone. 

Buffalo Yacht Club to Have a One-Design 
Class Coee ee secseseseeeees 

Overhauling the Plumbing : 
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H. Hall ea her Eley 

4 Solution of the Tender Problem 
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The Rule of the Road for Sailing Ships 
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Class “R” on Lake Erie....... 

An 80-Footer for Coastwise Cruising 

An Express Cruiser for the Great Lakes 
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\ 31-Foot V-Bottom Cruiser ’ 
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A Memorable Race of Sandbaggers. Wm. 
E. Simmons 
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Gasolene Plays an Important Part in Rescue 
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WILL ALWAYS GET YOU THERE 


The May Issue 


In spite of the cold weather, by the time 
the next issue comes out the sailing days 
will be upon us, and the May number of 
YACHTING will be particularly timely and 
interesting. 


WHERE TO CRUISE will be the first 
of a series of articles describing various 
cruises that will be found interesting on 
the Atlantic Coast, the Great Lakes and in 
Nova Scotian waters. It will not only 
give valuable suggestions, but also much 
information as to how to cruise comfort 
ably and on a moderate expenditure. 

FOR THE SAILING YACHTSMAN, A 

STORY ON SAIL MAKING, 
an art which has in the last few years at 
tained a high state of perfection, will be 
particularly timely, and will tell the sailing 
man not only how his sails are made, but 
how to take care of them intelligently when 
he has them bent in his spars. 

THE COMPASS, ITS USE, CARE 

AND ADJUSTMENT 
will be a practical subject that will appeal 
to the man that navigates his own boat. 


Address all communications to Outing Publishing Con 
pany, 141-145 West 36th Street, New York City Albert 
Britt, President; P. K. Lowndes, Treasurer; Herbert L 
Stone, Secretary Entered at the Post Office at New 
York City as Second-Class Matter 
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Foreign Postage $1 a vear Published njgonthly Copy 
right, 1916, by Outing Publishing ( 
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AFTER THE SQUALL “And through the broken clouds, the sun 


Looked out, serene and warm. 
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THE EXPRESS CRUISER CLASS AT MIAMI BROUGHT OUT THE BEST FLEET OF THIS TYPE OF BOAT EVER SEEN TOGETHER. BETTY M,. LEADING BOOMERANG AROUND 
ONE OF THE MARKS 


Miami Fires the First Starting Gun of the Season 


In Spite of the High Winds and Rough Water, Records Were Broken and New Marks Hung Up for the 1916 Boats to 


Pull Down. 


T is quite evident that that enthusiastic 
| sportsman who has done so much for 
motor-boat racing in this country, Mr. 
Carl G. Fisher, doesn’t stand in with AZolus, 
for that hoary old God of the Winds, de- 
serting the North Atlantic temporarily, de- 
flated his lungs and let loose a nor’wester 
over Biscayne Bay on February 24 that 
lasted three days and would have broken up 
almost any motor-boat regatta, except one 
fathered by such a good sailor and persistent 
racing man as Mr. Fisher. 

The event was the second annual Miami 
Mid-Winter Power-Boat Regatta, inaugu- 
rated last year and run over an especially- 
made course on Biscayne Bay. It is the 
only mid-winter racing event on the At- 
lantic Coast, and it is now, after two suc- 
cessful regattas, an annual fixture which 
it is confidently expected will grow in popu- 
larity until it becomes to that American 
winter resort what Monaco Week was to 
Southern France. 

Though strong westerly winds are un- 
usual at Miami the young gale (it blew over 
40 miles an hour for a good part of the 
time), as if to make up for its neglect, over- 
Stayed its welcome and kept up the pace it 
was hitting throughout the regatta. The 
bay is some two and a half miles wide at 
this point and the course was laid ovt on 
the easterly side of it, where a grandstand 
had been erected at Alton Beach, so that 
there was a considerable jump to the sea, but 
not sufficient to prevent racing except in 
the hydroplane classes. It would have been 
courting disaster to attempt to run hydro- 
planes under the conditions. There are verv 
few courses where racing could have been 
held at all in the wind that was blowing, 





A Big Express Cruiser Class and a 160-Mile Ocean Race 


but, outside of preventing the boats from showed up for the cruiser event the first 
making their fastest time, the express day were the Betty M., owned by Commo- 
cruiser and displacement events were run  dore Charles W. Kotcher, a new boat built 
off without trouble—and some records were at Trenton, Mich.; the Boomerang, owned 
smashed at that. by Huston Wyeth, from designs by William 

It was practically the first time that a real H. Hand, Jr., and built by the Gas Engine 
bona fide express cruiser class of any size & Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury, 
has been seen in this country, and the en- Con.; the Sayonara, owned by James Deer- 
tries in this event brought out five boats, ing, and winner of this event last year, and 
three of them new this year and the other the Shadow and Miami, owned by Carl G. 
two last year’s craft. The new boats out- Fisher, the former seen in the 1915 regatta. 
classed the old ones as far as speed went, The water was extremely rough the first 
which shows the advance that has been day, and though the start of the race had to 
made in a short twelve months in this par- be postponed it proved a thriller when it 
ticular type. In the displacement boats came. The boats got away in a bunch, the 
some excellent racing was seen between flag falling to a very pretty start, and the 
four fast boats, and while others entered the new Betty M. soon went into the lead, fol- 
water conditions were not such that they lowed closely by Boomerang, with Sayon- 
cared to compete. ara close behind. There were only seconds 

\ rather novel restriction, and one that between the first and second, and second 
could well be adopted by other regatta com- and third boats throughout the entire race, 
mittees in order to ensure interesting rac- and Boomerang hung to Betty like a leech, 
ing both for contestants and spectators, was both boats shaving the bobbing buoys at the 
that no boat with a speed of less than 20 _ turns as closely as if it had been calm water. 
miles per hour was eligible to enter any of Shadow and Miami were trailing. The lat- 
the events. This cut out a lot of boats so ter is a small boat and omg well in 
slow as to be in danger of being put on the rough water as the larger raceM™while the 
charts, and that have no more place in a_ former did not have the power of the other 
race against really fast boats than a “flivver” boats. The following table shows how close 
would have in the Vanderbilt Cup race the winners were to each other: 


Express Cruiser EVENT 


Boat Owner ist Lap 2dLap 3dLap 4thLap M.P.H 
Betty M.—Charles W. Kotcher : 6°33 13:02 19:28 25:50 23.15 
Boomerang—Huston Wyeth 6:40 13:16 19:50 26 :50 
Sayonare—James Deering .... . 6:44 13:30 20:04 27:08 


Three races were held for the express The next day’s race for the cruisers 
cruisers on three successive days, and the found the same boats at the line, with the 
same for open displacement boats, the first exception of Miami, and Boomerang led for 
race being for 10 miles, the second for 15 practically all of the first lap, being passed 
miles, and the third for 20. The boats that by Betty M. just after they swept by the 
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VIBORA, A SEA SLED, WHICH FOUND THE WATER TOO ROUGH FOR HER. 


grandstand for the second round. Say- 
onara was having some trouble and dropped 
out early in the event. For six rounds 
3etty M. and Boomerang fought it out, but 
the former was hitting a faster clip than 
on the previous day, and at the end of the 
sixth lap was just three minutes ahead, as 
the accompanying table shows: 


Express CRUISERS—I5 


30at Owner Ist Lap 
3etty M.—Charles W. Kotcher.... 6:22 
Boomerang—Huston Wyeth........ 6:2 


setty M.’s speed for the 15 miles was at 
the rate of 24.38 miles per hour, which is a 
race record. for express cruisers and better 
than was done by Flyaway III, for two 
years champion in this class on the Atlantic 
Coast. 


YACHTING 


SHE SANK ON THE 
AND THOUGH RAISED THE WATER WAS NOT SUITABLE FOR HER DURING THE REST OF THE MEET 


FIRST DAY, 


clear of the surface when “hove up” on a 
sea, so that she had to quit before complet- 
ing the first lap. The race resolved itseif 
into something of a procession between 
Albany and the Alma. The former was 
not pushed at any time. 

In the second day in this class the Wizard 
also showed up and gave the Albany a 


MILES 
2dLap 3dLap 4thLap sthLap 6th Lap 
12:24 18 :29 24 :37 30:48 36:56 
13:00 19:45 20 :27 33:10 39:50 


pretty good race for 15 miles, making the 
former boat exert herself to win and break 
the existing displacement record, it 
claimed. At least she did the 15 miles in 
29 minutes and 24 seconds, or at the rate of 
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The last day’s race for a distance of 20 eter e” eae ren es gy 
miles was another fight between Betty M. Athens—Soethall ......... ee ee 
and Boomerang, though Shadow and Miami Wizard—Fisher 5:07 
both ran, the former going seven laps and Alma—Metzner 5:47 

Express CRUISERS 

Boat Owner ist Lap 2d Lap 3d Lap 4th Lap 5th Lap 6th Lap 7th Lap &th Lap M.P.H. 
Betty M.—C. W. Kotcher.. 6:22 9:30 16: 06900. 32:24. 37:27 43:31. 40:37. - 24.2 
Boomerang—H. Wryeth.... 6:17 12:33 18:48 35:07 31:20 37:49 44:12 50:40 
Shadow—C. G. Fisher..... 7:25 14:33 21:39 28:47 35:58 43:31 50:32 Called off 
Miami—C. G. Fisher....... 8:11 15:17 24:22 32:32 41:34 Called off the course 


the latter five laps, when they were called 
off the course, as it was seen that they had 
no show of winning. This race was par- 
ticularly spectacular and Boomerang and 
Betty M. alternated in the lead. At the end 
of the fourth lap the former led by 2 sec- 
onds, while at the fifth lap Betty M. had the 
edge by the same space of time and they 
finished the 20 miles only 1 minute and 
3 seconds apart, Betty M. winning the cup 
with 15 points to her credit, while Boomer- 
ang had 12, Shadow 8, Sayonara 3, and 
Miami 2. 

In the displacement boats the four that 
raced were Albany, owned by Bert J. 
Southall; Wizard, a new Hand designed 
and Lawley built boat, owned by Carl J. 
Fisher; Alma, owned by Nicholas Metzner, 
and Marion II. The Vibora, a sea sled, 
started, but the water was so rough, and she 
got such a pounding that she would jump 





CARL G. FISHER’S WIZARD LEADING ALBANY ON ONE OF THE TURNS IN THE LAST DAY’S RACE, 


LAPS THESE BOATS WERE ONLY A SECOND 
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30.6 miles an hour. The Wizard was le 
than one minute behind her, as the table by 
low shows. 

Alma _ did 
previous day. 

On the third day’s event, just to sho 
that Albany was not to have everything he 
own way, Wizard turned the tables on her 
and won the race of 20 miles in 41 minutes 
and 55 seconds, while Albany was only 
seconds behind her. It was one of the pret- 
tiest races of the regatta and brought the 
spectators to their feet many times, as for 
four laps the boats were only a second apart 
in passing the grandstand. The time was 
not quite as fast, as the gale had gotten its 
second wind, and there was a steep, choppy 
sea that bothered the boats considerably. 

Albany won first prize with 14 point 
Alma second prize with I0 points, an 
Wizard had 9 points to her credit. 

The hydroplane Presto, owned by Carl 
Fisher, and the Van Blerck were not able 
to compete in the regatta on account of the 
seas, and the spectators were thus disap 
pointed in seeing any mile-a-minute “stunts” 
pulled off. From a racing man’s point of 
view, however, the regatta was very inter 
esting and should attract an even greater 
number of boats next year. With the ey 
press cruiser class becoming popular, it 
possible for owners of this type of boat to 
send them South on their own bottoms, go 
ing with them if they desire, take part 
the races and then use them for cruising 
around Biscayne Bay and among. th 
Florida rivers and keys. 

After the regatta had closed, Mr. Fisher 
suggested that the express cruisers which 





much better than on tl 


r—15-Mite Event 

2dLap 3dLap 4thLap sthLap 6th Lap 

9:49 14:45 19 37 24:32 29 :244 

10:10 14:50 19:59 25:10 30:24 

II 723 10:57 22 :37 28 :17 33:58 

had done so well over the 2'%4-mile cours¢ 


on the Bay should take part in some long 
distance race just to show that they wer: 
capable of sustained runs at high speed in 
open water. The owners of the Boom 
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APART PASSING THE GRANDSTAND 
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A 52-FOOT HIGH-SPEED CRUISER OF THE SO-CALLED WAVE-COLLECTING TYPE, DESIGNED BY SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, AND BEING BUILT FOR MR, JOHN I 
SALTONSTALL. SHE WILL HAVE A SPEED OF 27 MILES AND WILL BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH 


erang and Betty M. were willing, and these 
two boats, with Carl Fisher’s Shadow, 
started, on March third, for a race from 
Miami to Key West, Fla., outside of the 
keys, a distance of 161 statute miles. 
Huston Wyeth, owner of Boomerang, 
not content with taking Betty M.’s wash, 
had had a new engine of 225 horsepower 
installed in place of the 175 horsepower 
she had used during the other races, and 
big things were expected of her. The boats 
started at 8.15 A. M. When they got out- 
side, past Cape Florida, they found a 
strong wind and fairly heavy sea, which 
tried both their endurance and seaworthy 
qualities. Boomerang and Betty M. made 
a hot race of it all the way, and Shadow 
stuck to it in good shape, though she was 
outpowered. The two former boats fin- 
ished less than three minutes apart, Boom- 
erang being the first to cross the line, but, 
as she was ten minutes late in starting, her 
elapsed time was about 13 minutes faster 
than Betty M.’s. The actual time of the 
winner was 6 hours 45 minutes, which is 
an average for the 161-mile course of 24.6 
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THE 2'%2-MILE POWER BOAT COURSE. AT BISCAYNE 
BAY, MIAMI 


miles per hour, which is the world’s record 
for express cruisers in any kind of racing. 
Betty M. finished in 6 hours 48 minutes, 
and Shadow in 7 hours 38 minutes. 


A New “Wave Collecting” Type 
of Power Cruiser 

A 52-foct speed boat of the new “wave 
collector type’ is under construction by 
George Lawley & Son Corp. for Mr. John 
L. Saltonstall from designs by Swasey, 
Raymond & Page, Inc., of Boston. 

This speed boat is expected to run at the 
rate of twenty-seven miles per hour, driven 
by two 150 horsepower Sterling engines, 
and she will have splendid cruising accom- 
modations for from four to six people aft. 
She should be a good sea boat, having high 
freeboard, great beam for a boat of this 
length, and her form insures great stability 
in all conditions of wind and water. All 
these points, combined with high speed, 
makes her an ideal cruiser. 

Mr, Saltonstall is building with the idea 
in view of using this boat as a scout and 
submarine spotter in connection with the 
naval reserve training school that is to be 
inaugurated by the Navy Department next 
summer. She will be one of the fleet of 
motor-driven craft that will be mobilized 
in New England to work in connection with 
the fleet of battleships, destroyers and sub- 
marines for local defense, and it is hoped 
that many more people will come forward, 
as Mr. Saltonstall has, from patriotic mo- 
tives, and build some more boats of this 
general type. Such craft would be of 
great value in time of trouble for scout 
duty and for general use, as they are now 
being developed in England with excellent 
results. 


Locating Position by Soundings 

In navigating we are continually finding 
ourselves in some other position than our 
dead reckoning would put us, owing to bad 
steering, wrong allowance for current, lee 
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THE NAVY TRAINING CAMPS NEXT SUMMER 


way, compass error or speed. In clear 
weather this does not matter much, as we 
may, and should, frequently establish our 
position on the chart, and from this new 
position can, if necessary, lay off a new 
course and distance. In thick weather this 
is not possible, and all these incidental causes 
of error must be carefully watched, es- 
pecially the steering, and the position must 
be verified by soundings, Haphazard sound- 
ings are rarely of value; but, knowing the 
course and speed, if we sound at regular 
intervals, and then plot these soundings on 
a piece of tracing paper (to same scale as 
chart) at their respective distance and bear- 
ing apart, we can, by placing this tracing 
paper over the chart and shifting it, pre- 
serving the proper direction of the course, 
often obtain a very good position even in 
thick weather. Also, if our course passes 
over a locality where the soundings differ 
materially, either in depth or character of 
the bottom, we can obtain a good “fix” by 
starting the soundings in ample time before 
coming to this shoal or deep. 
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The Spring Overhaul 








Some Hints on Getting the Boat and Her Engine in Shape for the Summer 


Cleaning Out 


HE best time for the “spring” clean- 
ing of the boat, both outside and in, is 


when she is laid up in the fall. In the 
hurry to get her out of commission, proper 
cleaning is sometimes neglected, and this in- 
variably means extra work when fitting out 
the next spring. The first thing to do is to 
get the cover off on a bright, sunny day, 
open up everything and let the boat air out 
thoroughly. Of course, she should have 
been aired on good days during the winter, 
but it may be that this has not been done. 
The hull must be thoroughly cleaned inside 
and out; and if there is any grease in the 
bilge, hot water and soda are applied with a 
scrubbing brush and mixed with plenty of 
elbow grease. At the same time the limbers 
should be cleaned carefully, the bilge pump 
taken apart and overhauled and its suction 
pipe and strainer cleaned. Any little repair 
jobs should next be done. A screw or a 
nail here and there will save trouble later 
on; a door may have to be eased, and so on. 
Possibly a plank or so must be renewed or 
a graving piece set in. When this is done, 
clean her off thoroughly and go over the 
caulking, particularly the garboard seam 
and around the hood ends on stem and 
stern post. Look over the rudder port and 
centerboard trunk also. 


Standing Rigging 

Go over the standing rigging with care, 
looking particularly at the splices. If the 
rawhide covering is bad put on new and 
look for rust and signs of weakness wher- 
ever there is a splice. Examine also the 
shrouds at the eyes of the rigging to be 
sure they are in good shape. The bobstay 
is particularly apt to rust. Turnbuckles 
must be gone over, cleaned, greased and re- 
newed if necessary. A rusty iron turn- 
buckle is almost sure to stick, and may be 
twisted off when setting up the rigging. 


Caulking 


If the caulking is in good shape, leave it 
alone, but if the cotton is rotten, dig it out 
and drive in new. On a small boat it may 
be rolled into the seams with a wheel made 
for the purpose; on a larger one it must be 
driven in with the iron. Do not make the 
mistake of driving the cotton through too 
far or putting in too much, as the planks 
will swell when the boat goes overboard. 
The caulking should never be driven all the 
way through a seam, but merely far enough 
below the surface to take the putty prop- 
erly. If the seam is wide, first “tack” the 
cotton along it in short loops; then go over 
the seam again and drive the caulking in 
with iron and mallet. At this time the 
edges of any planks that have been bruised 
or curled up should be planed off and sand- 
papered. After caulking, paint the seam 





GO OVER. HER CAREFULLY AND FILL THE SEAMS AND ANY HOLES WITH GOOD WHITE LEAD PUTTY. THIS 


BOA1'S BOTTOM WILL NEED 


with thick white lead paint, using a seam 
brush, and putty it with good white lead 
putty. Sometimes a boat’s planking shrinks 
a great deal during the winter, and she will 
leak like a sieve for the first day or so, but 
will then become tight as the planks swell. 
If the seams were filled up with cotton it 
would be squeezed out and make an un- 
sightly job. An old dodge for keeping such 
a boat tight when first launched was to fill 
the seams with common brown soap. By 
the time this is dissolved the planking will 
be swelled up and the seams again tight. 


Varnishing the Bright Work 


If the bright work is in bad condition it 
must be scraped and varnished. If it’s in 
good shape a good washing will do instead 
of scraping. If the varnish is in bad con- 
dition, discolored, thin and worn off in 
spots, it had better be scraped. For this 
purpose the cabinet scraper is used, and for 
the painted surfaces a file scraper. The 
triangular boat scraper often sold is not 
recommended, as a slight turn of the wrist 
will dig the point into the wood. Much 
labor may be saved by using one of the 
patent varnish removers, which is put on, 
left for a few hours and then washed off. 
Some of these take the varnish with them; 
others merely soften it so that it peels off 
easily under the scraper. 

Watch the weather, and do not get too 
much varnish off, leaving the wood unpro- 
tected in case of a shower, and do not try 
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A LOT OF SMOOTHING 


to paint or varnish in bad weather. Use a 
good beveled edge varnish brush from 2 to 
3 inches wide, and be sure to get spar var 
nish for all outside work, as house or i 

terior varnish would be worse than useless. 
Hard wood must not be left unprotected 
particularly oak, which turns black if ex 

posed to the weather. 


Preparing for Painting 

Go over the work inside and out, remen 
bering that often a good washing is as good 
as a coat of paint. At any rate, do not 
paint over dirt. Do all the dirty work 
around the engine and inside before an) 
painting is done, or you will have the new] 
painted surfaces all marked up with finge: 
prints. In painting the outside of the bo: 
work from the top down; that is, do th 
cabin top and work about deck first, then 
the topsides, and lastly the bottom. If th: 
bottom is painted first, the paint from th¢ 
topsides will run down over it and mak: 
unsightly streaks. 


Cutting in the Waterline 

Cutting in the waterline is rather a pa! 
ticular job, as it must be done right or 
will look like the deuce. Get someone t 
help you and bend a batten around the hu! 
marking the line as you go. One good wa 
to cut in a perfectly straight waterline 
to set up a straight board at each end of th 
boat, level and at right angles to the cent 
line ; then with someone to help you stret« 
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, string between the upper edges of the two 
oards and just touching the hull. By shift- 
ig the string spots may be obtained the en- 
ire length of the boat. If the waterline 
; scratched in with a rase knife or the tang 
fa small file it can be found when the next 
ainting job is on. 


Painting 

If the topside paint is generally in good 

hape go over it and touch up any holes, 
andpapering the edges of tne old paint 
down smooth. If it is badly blistered it 
had better be all taken off. taint remover 
nay be used or it may be burned off; that 
is, softened with a gasolene blow torch and 
scraped with a file scraper. Now comes the 
painting. Two coats will be enough if the 
boat has not been burned off; if she has, 
four coats will be necessary. Use nothing 
but marine paint or enamel of good quality, 
and don’t be afraid to pay a decent price 
for it. The ready-mixed paints sold for 
this purpose are most of them better than 
you can mix yourself unless you are an ex- 
pert painter. 

The first coat on the bare wood should 
have a good deal of linseed oil in it. When 
this is dry, all cracks, dents and nail holes 
should be puttied. After this it is well to 
rub down with sandpaper, working with the 
grain of the planking. The next three coats 
have less oil and the last one sometimes has 
a percentage of zinc. This gives a bril- 
liant white, but is not as durable as lead. 
In every case brush out the paint thorough- 
ly so that it will spread well, and no brush 
marks must be left. 

[here are marine enamel paints on the 
market which make an excellent finish, last 
well, and from which dirt is easily washed. 
If two coats of enamel are applied plenty of 
time should be allowed between them for 
the first coat to dry. 

Good brushes will be necessary, and they 
must be prepared before use. They are 
soaked in linseed oil over night, then dipped 
in paint and worked back and forth over 
the edge of a board to get rid of any loose 
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WITH THE PISTON REMOVED CARE MUST BE USED 
IN TAKING OFF THE PISTON RINGS 





WITH A REMOVABLE HEAD THE JOB OF GETTING AT 


YACHTING 


hairs. Two- and four-inch wall brushes 
are suitable for straightforward work on 
the sides and cabin top, with two or three 
sash brushes for puitering work, and a 
4-inch wall brush for the underbody. 
rushes should be cleaned after use by 
rubbing them back and forth on a board 
until most of the paint is worked out, and 
then clean in linseed oil. Have a stick in 
the paint can and stir it up as you work. 
The bottom should be painted with a 
good brand of copper paint. This costs 
anywhere up to $7 a gallon, and the best 
brands have marked non-fouling qualities 
and keep the bottom of the boat free from 
marine growth. As a general thing, the 
boat may be put overboard in a very short 
time after her bottom has been painted. 


The Spars 


The spars will usually require to be 
scraped and varnished before they are got- 
ten on board. Any parts marked in 
handling may be touched up afterwards. 
Do not neglect the dinghy, as a yacht or 
man-of-war’s general character is often 
judged largely by the appearance of her 
boats. It does look absurd to see a spick 
and span yacht towing a filthy, old flat-bot- 
tomed skiff for a tender. 


Overhauling the 
Engine 


Fk one owns a power boat or an auxil- 
I iary, one of the most important parts 
of the spring outfitting is the over- 
hauling of the power plant. Under no cir- 
cumstances should this be neglected or 





THE INSIDE OF YOUR CYLINDER IS EASY 
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given a perfunctory “lick and a promise,” 
tor much of your summer's fun depends on 
the way your engine works. To insure 
satisfactory service, any piece of machinery 
must have care and attention, and, while 
the smaller gasolene engines are nearly 
“tool-proof,” they won't remain so unless 
they are properly cared for. 

Every engine should be thoroughly over- 
hauled once a year, and the spring is a 
good time to do it and get it in shape for 
the season’s work. If it has only had one 
season's use and reasonable care has been 
bestowed on it, it should not require much 
to be done, whereas if it has been used for 
two or three seasons it may want consid- 
erable overhauling and some renewals and 
replacements. 

In general, it may be said that every part 
of the engine should be cleaned thoroughly 
and carefully adjusted before the boat goes 
overboard. It is best to strip the engine 
first of its accessories, such as magneto, 
carburetor, ignition system, etc., looking 
over each carefully; that is, if it is decided 
that it is necessary to take the engine down 
Every man who runs his own motor should 
know it thoroughly from A to Z, and the 
best way to acquire this knowledge is to 
dissemble and reassemble it himself. 

If the engine has a removable head the 
piston can be removed and the cylinder 
cleaned by taking off the head and the 
hand-hole plate in the base (where the con- 
necting rod may be disconnected), and the 
piston taken out through the top; but with 
a solid head cylinder, whether cast singly 
or en bloc, the cylinders must be discon- 
nected from the base and lifted off to get 
at the piston and connecting rod. If the 
engine is a large one this may mean a 
pair of sheer legs and a block and tackle 
or a chain hoist, as a pair of cylinders have 
considerable “heft” to them. 


Be Methodical 


Be methodical in every stage of the 
work or you may get into trouble when you 
reassemble. Mark each cylinder and its 


position on the base, and also each piston 





LOOKS LIKE A GOOD DEAL OF A WRECK, BUT MERELY 
SHOWS A 2-CYLINDER ENGINE TAKEN DOWN 


THE BEST WAY TO LEARN YOUR MOTOR IS TO DO THE WORK ON IT YOURSELF 
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so that they may go together again in their 
proper places. <A small file or punch mark 
for a guide will answer. Also provide a 
few boxes or pails for the parts to go into, 
and don’t scatter them all over the boat, 
for a lost nut or a section of pipe may put 
you to a lot of trouble. In removing gears 
of a 4-cycle engine, mark them also so that 
when replaced the same teeth are in mesh, 
as their setting governs the timing of the 
valves, 


Cleaning Thoroughly 


Everything should be cleaned thorough- 
ly as it is taken off or before it is put back 
in place. A basin or dishpan with gaso- 
lene or kerosene makes a good bath, and 
the part should be washed and rinsed in 
this until clean and dried with a piece of 
cloth. Be sure that all grease, carbon and 
dirt is removed. 


Cleaning Pistons 


The pistons, as well as the cylinder 
chambers, must be cleaned thoroughly to 
remove all traces of carbon. This may be 
done with carbon remover, by soaking in 
kerosene and scraping, or by burning out 
with an oxygen torch. The rings should 
be carefully removed and the junk grooves 
cleaned out. The condition of the faces of 
the rings can be taken as an index of their 
condition. They should be brightly and 
evenly polished. If any sooty marks are 
noted across the smooth metal these “blow 
marks” indicate worn rings and gas 
escaping past the piston. They should 
then be renewed. 

Examine piston or wrist pin to see if it 
is a good fit in its bosses or shows signs of 
wear. If loose, tighten up set-screw, or, 
if badly worn, put in a new pin. Wear may 
be recognized by the ridges worn on either 
side of the pin caused by the rapid recip- 
rocating travel of connecting rod. Use care 
in removing and replacing rings not to 
break them. Small pieces of stiff wire in- 
serted under one end of ring and gradually 
worked around to the other end will help 
you get it off easily. 


Tightening Bearings 

[f the bearings are loose, due to ordinary 
wear, this can be easily remedied by in- 
serting a thin piece of sheet brass or cop- 
per between the bearing and its seat. By 
inserting or removing one or more of these 
@shims,” the main bearing may be adjusted 
as desired. If the bearings are worn bad- 
ly, new bushings will be needed to get a 
good adjustment, or the bearing may have 
to be babbitted. The latter operation can 
be done by the yachtsman, but most of 
those that haven’t the appliances handy will 
have it done by a machinist. Do not set 
up main or connecting rod bearings too 
tight. The slackness should, of course, be 


taken up, but thev shovld be adjusted so ' 


that the weight of the rod when released 
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“BILL SAYS IT’S IN THE TIMER, BUT I KNOW THAT 
HE AIN’T RIGHT” 


Engine Trouble 
By DOUGLAS BRONSTON 
sill says it’s in the timer, 
But I know that he ain’t right, 
‘Cause I fixed the thing this morning, 
An’ it’s workin’ out o’ sight. 


Nope, it’s in the carburetor, 
That’s just where the trouble is. 
When she gets the proper mixture, 
Watch her get right down to “biz.” 


It’s the same eternal question 
Always bobbing up afloat ; 
Is it fuel or ignition, 
When your motor will not “mote?” 





—————————— 


from an upright position will cause it to 
rotate slowly. 


“Gnnding Valves 


In a four-cycle engine the valves will 
have to be reground so that’they fit the 
seats tightly and retaiff compression. 
Emery is the most satisfactory abrasive for 
this work. Only the finest: grinding powder 
should be ;used—nothing, coarser than No. 
120 emery. Put a smalf quantity of the 
emery in a tin dish, add two teaspoonfuls 
of kerosene and a few drops of heavy lubri- 
cating oil to give it body and to prevent 
running. Smear a little of this mixture on 
the face of the valve and on its seat, insert 
the blade of a screw driven in the slot and 
rotate the valve on its seat by spinning the 
handle between the palms. A _ bit brace 
may be used, but it is not advised, as it 
turns the valves round and round in one 
direction only. When both the face of the 
valve and the valve seat show an even 
brightness all the way round’ the grinding 
is finished. It should be free from any 
scratches and pock marks. Plug the ports 
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with waste before starting, to keep tl 
abrasive out of the cylinder. 


Gaskets 


Gaskets may have to be renewed, es; 
cially those around the exhaust manifo 
the water jackets, and the base of a 2-c\ 
motor, where it is necessary to have co: 
pression in the base in order to get et 
cient operation. See that all gaskets 
whole and not torn or patched in any wa 
Gaskets can be made for crank and g: 
cases of heavy manila wrapping pay 
shellacked and oiled, but for exhaust co 
nections where they are subject to a high 
temperature and around water jackets the 
regular prepared asbestos or rubber pa 
ing should be used. This has a wire gauze 
woven in it to help hold it together. Ove: 
haul your reverse gear and renew any bea 
ings which have been worn. See if the 
brake band needs renewing and be sure 
that the gear contains a sufficient quantit 
of lubricant. 

Ignition System 

Look over your electric plant carefull 
and replace any worn wires or any wires 
whose insulation has been water or grease 
soaked. Also look over your switches and 
connections, seeing that they are bright 
and clean and are not corroded, as they 
are apt to get around salt water. 

If you use a magneto, clean it, but do 
not take it apart, as there is no need for 
this, and if it needs repairing ship it back 
to the manufacturer and he will put it in 
good shape. The contacts of the coil ma 
require trimming up and readjusting, the 
platinum studs being leveled up carefull) 
by filing with a very fine file. Keep you 
wires grouped and fastened in a neat mar 
ner, and don’t have them hanging all ove: 
the engine and boat all summer, as man 
people do. 

Finally, give your engine a coat of good 
engine paint and polish up your brass 
work. 


Stern Bearings 


Go over all the outboard connections and 
also the stern bearing and see that they ar 
in good shape. If the stern bearing need 
to be filled, do this now and repack thx 
stern gland and any other stuffing boxes. 


Action of Sound in Fog 

Fog signals are erratic, andthe fact that 
we do not hear a fog signal is not a nece 
sary condition that we are outside of it 
range of audibility, as there are often sile1 
spaces in the area of audibility. In su 
cases, by going aloft or placing your e: 
near the water you may detect the soun 
A general rule is that if the wind is blowi 
from the fog signal to you, your ear shoul 
be near the water. If the wind is fro: 
you to the signal, go aloft to hear. 











HIGH WATER ON THE NOVA SCOTIA SIDI 


WHERE THE FUNDY TIDES HAVE A RANGE OF 30 TO 40 FEET 


Photo by Edith S. Watson 
THE SAME SCHOONER AT LOW WATER 


Lost in a Nova Scotia Fog 


A 165-Mile Run from Digby to Rockland in a Black, Smothering Mist with a Swirling Fundy Tide Beneath, and How 


OU have all run in a fog at some time 
7 or other in your yachting careers! 
It is a safe bet that none of you 
like to do it—in spite of the satisfaction 
that comes when you pick up your buoy 
or light just where it should be after you 
have run your distance down—and most of 
you agree with the men who follow the 
sea for a living rather than for pleasure 
that they would sooner face a gale of wind 
than a fog of any duration. When you get 
them both together, however, you are in- 
deed in hard straights, especially when the 
land is close aboard. 

I got mixed up with this combination 
once, with the fog lasting for three days on 
end. Black, blinding, choking Nova Scotia 
fog it was, with a strong, treacherous, 
swirling Fundy tide under us just to keep 
us from going to sleep on our jobs. The 
combination nearly got us at that, and when 
the sense-deadening mist finally blew away 
and showed us the land and the outlying 
ledges off our starboard beam our minds 
cleared up slowly, just as they did when we 
got our senses back after whirling round 
and round and round, as we used to do 
when boys. 

It happened in this way, and if you are 
interested in dead reckoning navigation you 
will like to hear about it, maybe. We had 
been lying in Digby, Nova Scotia, for three 
days waiting for the fog to blow away, so 
that we could start back for the States on 
our homeward cruise, Annapolis Basin 
being our “Farthest North” that year. Our 
yacht was the auxiliary yawl Piute. Forty- 
three feet on the water she was, sixty 
feet over all, designed by that master-hand 


We Nearly Came to Grief 
By HERBERT L. STONE 


Cary Smith, and for power she had a 
20-horsepower, two-cylinder motor tucked 
away in the lazarette that would knock her 
along something over six knots or seven 
statute miles. We had jogged along leisure- 
ly on the way up, stopping at most of the 
Maine ports, and were in a hurry to get 
back, so that we were willing to make some 
long jumps if necessary. 

Finally, on the fourth morning the glass, 
which had been stationary, went down 
three-tenths, and, looking for a westerly, 
I decided to make a start, though the fog 
was still as thick as ever, calculating it 
would blow away before we made the other 
shore of the Bay. So we hove short and 





THE PIUTE WAS A 60-FOOT OVERALL AUXILIARY 
YAWL, WITH A 20-H.P. MOTOR TUCKED 
AWAY IN THE LAZARETTE 
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broke out, and, turning the engine over, 
we got a kick the first try and very care- 
fully felt our way out through Digby Gut, 
with a fair tide under us—and maybe the 
tide doesn’t ebb through that narrow pas- 
sage! Outside in the Bay of Fundy it was 
thicker yet, if that was possible, but we 
laid off our course, put her on it, and, tak- 
ing a departure from Prim Point Light, we 
let her go W. by N. magnetic, intending to 
make Grand Harbor, Grand Manan, on the 
New Brunswick side, some fifty miles away 
The breeze hadn't struck in yet, so we let 
the engine do the work and intended to run 
our distance down in true power-boat 
fashion, allowing for the S. W. ebb and 
keeping a man on the patent bellows fog 
horn until he got blisters on his hands. We 
didn’t hear anything on our way across, 
however—in fact there isn’t much to hear 
in those waters, anyway, except an occa- 
sional St. John bound steamer or a stray 
fisherman. 

\bout noon, when we were half way 
across the Bay, a light sou’west breeze 
came up, and as we could just lay our course 
with it we set lower sails and socked it 
to her, with engine going as well. Now, in 
the Bay of Fundy a sou’wester instead of 
bringing clear weather drives in fog, and 
then more fog, from the fog factory off 
Cape Sable, until there seems never an end 
to it; so the drop in the glass we had coun- 
ted on probably indicated a sou’wester in- 
stead of a nor’wester, though the wind 
might still go on through to west, we hoped. 

\s the afternoon advanced and we ap- 
proached Grand Manan with still no signs 
of its clearing we began to get a little un- 
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easy, and when the patent log read forty 
miles and we had nearly run our distance 
down we shut the engine off and laid her 
to on the increasing sou’wester with stay- 
sail hauled aweather while we debated our 
next move. If you will take a look at a 
chart of Grand Manan you will see why. 
To the south and southeast of that island 
stretches a mass of ledges, small islands and 
reefs, partly under water and partly awash, 
through which the tide surges at three to 
four knots an hour, and very poorly 
marked. It was foolhardy to attempt to 
make Grand Harbor after a run across the 
Bay with a cross-tide and a very doubtful 
landfall! There were two courses open to 
us; either to run to the north of Grand 
Manan and try to make in by the north 
end of Campobello, or let her go S. by E. 
out into the Bay of Fundy and work down 
between the Nova Scotia shore and Grand 
Manan into the Atlantic and then head for 
Rockland, Me., some 125 miles away. 

The latter seemed the wiser course, as the 
coast north of Manan was rocky and bold, 
with the Wolves sticking their fangs out 
in a string of iron-bound islands to lee- 
ward that might catch us, while the water 
off Campobello was from forty to sixty 
fathoms deep right up to the shore, so that 
the lead would be of little use. We were 


TRACK CHART OF PIUTE FROM DIGBY. SOLID LINE GIVES POSITION AS IT WAS PLOTTED BY DEAD RECKONING, 


in a bad mess either way, for it was coming 
on to blow and night would soon be upon 
us. So we cast about on the starboard 
tack off White Head Island (we were 
pretty sure of our position then, though 
the dense fog shut out everything and we 
made no landfall) and let her go out into 
the Bay, which is here some twenty-five 
miles wide, close hauled with the engine 
shut off, as we could not force her too 
much. 

At six o'clock it was breezing up fast 
and we turned two reefs in the mainsail 
before going to supper, which was not 
eaten in much comfort, for the sea had 
made up fast. You want to bear in mind 
that the mouth of the Bay of Fundy is 
about the worst place in the world for seas. 
The flood stream runs about three knots 
and the ebb up to four and one-half knots, 
so with a nor’easter or sou’wester work- 
ing against them it is no place for a min- 
ister’s son. 

After supper it was still piping up, with 
wave on wave of suffocating black fog 
rolling over us, until when night settled 
down it was so black you couldn’t make 
out the sails, spars, or even the boats on 
the davits. As we must not get too near 
the Nova Scotia Coast and the wicked North 
West Ledge, and as she couldn’t carry her 
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DOTTED LINE LEADS TO ACTUAL POSITION AT 3 A. M. 


sail any longer, there was nothing to do 
but heave her to; so we got the mainsail 
off her, stowed the jib and, finding the reef 
tackle in the mizzen, somehow, we turned 
a reef in it, and with the staysail boom 
amidships we let her come up within four 
and one-half points and jogged her along 
easy. She took the seas better now that 
her way was stopped, but we were uncer- 
tain about her drift to leeward. She was 
a centerboarder and didn’t hold on like a 
keel boat, though the board was about half 
down. According to the tide table the tide 
ran flood at two and one-half knots until 
nine P. M., and then ebb until three A. M. 
at a three-knot rate, so that the ebb ought 
to set us to W. S. W. at about one and one- 
half knots per hour, allowing one and one- 
half knots for our leeway, hove to, though 
we were forging ahead a little through the 
water all the time. 

So far so good! We wore ship every 
two hours so as to keep her about in the 
middle of the Bay between Grand Manan 
and the Nova Scotia shore. After the tide 
turned and began to ebb strong the sea got 
up alarmingly. Instead of the long regular 
seas of the flood tide they became high and 
steep, with deep hollows between the waves, 
and no room for a 60-foot boat to rise to 
them. They tumbled aboard out of the 
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blackness over the weather bow or over the 
stern, and every now and then one would 
break at the main shrouds and rip aft along 
the rail, emptying tons of solid water on 
deck. And all the time the wind was pip- 
ing through the rigging and the swirling 
black fog nearly choked us on deck, while 
the mournful blast of our foghorn was 
whirled away to leeward on the sou’wester. 
It couldn’t have been heard a couple of 
hundred feet to windward. I logged our 
estimated drift each hour and kept account 
of each time we tacked, but it was all 
guesswork, as our log had “been hauled in 
when we hove to, the engine was shut off, 
and there was over one hundred fathoms 
of water under us, so that a hand lead was 
of no use. 

Though the watch off duty went below 
there was no sleep for any of us, for they 
could not only not stay in their bunks 
the way she was jumping, but their 
minds were too intent on our situation 
to permit of repose. About three in the 
morning I heard faintly from out the 
blackness to windward the sound of break- 
ing water. | thought at first it was 
only a bad tide rip, of which the chart 
shows many in these waters, but it was 
enough to set me all on edge. The sound 
grew rapidly, however, showing that the tide 
was setting us to windward fast in spite of 
our leeway, and then suddenly and unmis- 
takably I heard the swash of seas breaking 
on rocks, though the wet, swirling mist 
driven by half a gale blinded us to its lo- 
cation and everything outside was as black 
as the interior of a coal mine. There was 
only one thing to do and, yelling to George, 
my watchmate, to let go the mizzen sheet 
I put the wheel hard up and let her drive 
off to leeward under the jib, not knowing 
what danger might lie there, but feeling that 
anything was better than being set on the 
hidden ledge to windward. After driving 
off for fifteen minutes I let her come around 
on the starboard tack and tried to carry 
enough sail on her to get us back from 
where we had come originally—though 
heaven only knew where that was. 

After working out S. S. E. for half an 
hour we heard a low moan, as from a sick 
cow off to leeward, the very first sound out- 
side of what we had made ourselves that 
we had picked up since we left Prim Point 
the previous morning. Diving below for 
a look at the chart and the light book I ran 
hastily down the lights on the northerly 
side of the Bay (I knew we couldn't be on 
the Nova Scotia side) to try to locate it. 
The only aid to navigation near where we 
should have been was the gas buoy on Old 
Proprietor Ledge, and it had no fog whistle. 
More and more distinctly came the sound 
and I timed the intervals between, but that 
didn’t help, as the light book didn’t give 
them. The next lighthouse on the north 
side was on Gannet Rock and my hair ac- 
tually lifted on my head as I realized that 
it must be it we were hearing, and that we 
were in on the deadly Murr Ledges to the 
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THE MAINE COAST IS A POOR PLACE TO NAVIGATE IN A FOG 


west of the rock, through which the Fundy 
tide swirled and eddied in all directions 
with dangerous rips. But how did we get 
down that far and how could we have 
worked in past the light and not heard it, 
for Gannet Rock was eight miles to the 
west of where we supposed we were? 

There was no time to ponder on these 
questions then, however; all our faculties 
were bent on working out clear of the rock 
into deep water—and God help us if we 
were wrong in our deductions and clear 
water didn’t lie in the direction we sup- 
posed. As it was to leeward we could not 
have heard the fog syren far, and we must 
have been very close to Gannet Rock when 
we had the sound bearing N. E. and hauled 
up to S., heading, as we prayed, for deep 
water. As the tide was just about on the 
turn we could not heave to again as soon as 
we lost the sound of the syren for fear of 
drifting back on it, for our leeway and the 
set of the tide were now both in the same 
direction and we would have been set back 
on the rock at the rate of some five knots 
an hour. So we had to carry sail and drive 
her into it until well clear of all danger. The 
way the poor old Piute was punished the 
next three hours made us wonder if she 
would stand the pounding. 

Luckily the sea became less wicked after 
the tide turned and more long and regu- 
lar, though cresting badly, so we made 
headway under staysail and mizzen. To 
help out, as we couldn’t carry as much sail 
as we needed, we started the engine. It 
was some trick to get it turned over in 
that sea, but priming her first and using the 
bar as best we could we finally got a kick 
and, making sure we were using the gas- 
olene from the windward tank (the lee- 
ward one was so low we feared it would 
not feed to the carburetor), we climbed 
back on deck and let it take care of itself. 
And it did! I have long known what an 
engine meant to a sailboat in calm weather, 


but | never fully realized before its value 
in a tight place in a breeze of wind. If it 
hadn’t been for that powerful coffee-mill 
below, I doubt if we could have worked 
clear of those Grand Manan ledges. 

Daylight came at last, but it was only a 
change from a jet black mist to an impene- 
trable gray one, with just enough light 
filtering through to let us see the bow, and 
no more. The wind abated, however, and 
dropped to a fresh breeze, in which we 
could carry sail and we set a double-reefed 
mainsail after breakfast. 

For three hours we stood out to the 
southward, figuring that we had done twelve 
miles and had been set six miles up the Bay 
by the flood, so that we were about half way 
between Old Proprietor and Brier Island. 
Then we came about and headed west for 
two hours; took another hitch to S. by E., 
so as to get well clear of Grand Manan 
Bank, another bad spot twenty miles south- 
west of the island, and, the tide starting to 
ebb again, we breathed easier as we figured 
that we were out in the Atlantic at last, 
with plenty of sea room, and could shape 
a course to the westward in safety until we 
got down to the neighborhood of Mt. 
Desert Rock seventy miles away, a lonely 
obstacle some eighteen or twenty miles off 
shore. The fog would doubtless blow away 
before we got there. , 

Being now reasonably sure of our posi- 
tion, we tried to account for getting in on 
the Murr ledges and came to the conclusion 
that we were either off in our departure 
from White Head Island at 4.10 P. M. 
(which might very well have been), or that 
our leeway wasn’t as much as we figured 
and the ebb tide ran stronger as we got in 
near the ledges (the chart gave it four and 
one-half knots there) and had set us to 
the westward at some three knots an hour 
instead of the one and one-half knots we 
had figured on in the middle of the Bay. 
This would have put us about where we 
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found ourselves when we heard the fog 
syren. 

‘Lhe fog was still as thick as ever when 
we drew in on the Maine Coast, and though 
the wind went to south so that we could 
lay a course to take us well clear of the 
land, we had no point of departure, and 
with our premise wrong the answer was 
bound to be uncertain. We pretty nearly 
wore the glass out watching for some move- 
ment in it, but it remained stationary until 
the desire to hammer it down was almost 
irresistible. 

Another night came and found us flop- 
ping around in a slop of sea and no wind 
in the vicinity of Isle-au-Haut. We had 
not picked up the fog signal on Mount 
Desert Rock, and were still anxious and 
uncertain as to our position, while the water 
was too deep to give us any help from the 
lead. We tried a cast several times, but 
we had only forty fathoms of line on a 
fourteen-pound hand lead and could get 
no bottom 

I had gone below at midnight to try to 
get a little sleep, the first in forty hours, 
and had taken off my dripping, fog-soaked 
clothes and turned into fog-soaked blankets. 
Dropping off to dream of fog syrens, bell 
buoys and the like I was awakened at day- 
light to be told that the glass was going 
down and was now 29.75, the best news 
that could have been brought, barring the 
announcement of a clear day, and I rolled 
over and slept again till breakfast. We had 
now been out forty-eight hours, at no time 
of which could we see beyond the end of 
our bowsprit, with a head wind most of the 
time and no check on our position, barring 
the doubtful one of Gannet Rock; but the 
end was not yet. 

It came early in the afternoon, however, 
when the fog blackened up so that we had 
to light the binnacle lamp to see the com- 
pass, and warned us to shorten sail for a 
squall. We stowed the mainsail in feverish 
haste, not knowing what was coming, or 
how near it was, and then stood around 
awesomely and expectantly for it to break. 
First came a few big drops of rain, then 
a sharp, cold wind from the southwest, then 
a deluge followed by a sudden shift of wind 
to the northwest, while we tore through the 
water like a U-boat half submerged and 
headed up as high as we could. The first 
blast soon passed and the wind settled to 
northwest. the fog gradually thinned, the 
position of the sun (though not the sun 
itself) could be made out and half an hour 
later we saw the blue sky overhead, the blve. 
white-flecked surface of the sea to wind- 
ward and. when the last vestige of the de- 
tested mist had blown away, there lay a 
Maine island, rock bound and fir clad, not 
two miles off our starboard beam. It was 
our first landfall—but what was it? 

Standing in for the land we coasted along 
it as the afternoon waned, “hooking up” the 
engine in our eagerness to get in some- 
where, and presently made out the Camden 
hills to the north of us. Then we knew 
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that we had come straight and hadn’t over- 
run our distance, and that all our groping 
hadn’t been in vain. We were on our 
course and close to our aimed-at destina- 
tion. 

That evening, just as the sun was going 
down and after a hard little thrash to wind- 
ward, we slid in behind Rockland break- 
water, let go our hook and turned in with- 
out waiting for supper for the first real 
sleep we had had since leaving Digby. 


Buffalo Yacht Club to Have a 


One-Design Class 
The Buffalo Yacht Club, at the Eastern 
end of Lake Erie, is going in for the sail- 
ing game strongly, and in addition to a fine 
fleet of modern Class “Q” yachts, which 
has raced under its burgee the last few 
years, the club has just promoted a new 
one-design class of small boats. Six of 
these have been ordered already, and it is 
likely that more members will have their 
orders in by the time the season opens. 
The type of boat 
desired was a small 
jib and mainsail craft 
suitable for racing, 
for afternoon sailing, 
and capable of making 
the trip to and from 
the club’s Point Al- 
bino station on the 
Canadian shore, Vice- 








Commodore Prochnow and the comm; 
in charge finally decided on a 17-foot m 
fied dory, from designs by George L. Ch,is- 
son, and built by him at Swampscott, Mass. 
The boats have the dory bow, a wide tran. 
som stern, giving more bearing and co1)se- 
quently greater stability, with the rudder 
hung outboard, and are decked over, leaving 
an 8-foot-long cockpit. The sail area is 
square feet and they should carry it easil 
with a crew of two and be very fast. The 
beam is 514 feet. The sections are good 
with round bilges instead of the usual s 
V-section of the typical dory. The boats 
are completely fitted, are moderate in price. 
and are of a type that should become 
popular. 

The members who have ordered boats jn 
the class are: Commodore C. Lee Abell. 
Harry G. Smith, Whitney G. Case, Wm. H. 
Miller, Harold L. Abell and Robert 0, 
Graham. 


Overhauling the Plumbing 

A particularly important part of outfitting 
and the Spring overhaul of a boat is to have 
the plumbing gone over and put in shape, for 
nothing is more irritating than to have the 
yacht put overboard with plumbing that will 
not work or is not properly connected up 
This frequently means having to haul the 
; boat out again to adjust 
\ See that all washers 
are renewed, both in 
pumps and in closets 
Packing should be re- 
placed where necessary, 
in order to prevent 
leaks; all connections 

N | should be made, and the 


unions set up tight, the 
a threads of the pipes be- 
ing white leaded to pre- 


% \ vent any water seeping 
through. This is work 

that is usually left to the 
~\ plumber, but in a small 
| \ boat you can do it your- 


3 self with a little intelli- 

gence and the right tools. 
—~.\ A large wrench is the 
bn principal item, as there 

















may be pipes as big as 
3-inch to work upon, 
eee though in small boats 
the average size outlet 
closet pipe is less that 
that diameter, 












































Famous Sea Raiders of the Past 


Part [I—The Channel—Western Ocean Raiders of France 


When England’s Growing Sea Power Was Crushing Her Enemies’ Fleets, the French Turned to Commerce Destroying 


and the Channel Swarmed with Privateers. 





N the history of al- 
most every nation 
there are a few men 
about whom tradi- 
tions cluster. The 
memory of their 
deeds is handed 
down through the 
generations, though 
the sober facts are 
often embroidered 

=" with fiction and con- 
tradictory qualities assigned to a popular 
hero. 

In French marine history the name of 
Jean Bart shines in a period when France 
was almost constantly at war and when her 
fleets were being hammered by England’s 
sea dogs. As far as can be checked by 
contemporary accounts, much that is told of 
him is pure fiction, but, even when these 
popular additions to history are cleared 
away, he remains a seaman of distinction. 

Dunkirk had been fought over and cov- 
eted by the French, Dutch, English and 
Spanish. It produced a race of hardy 
sailors who were fishermen and smugglers 
in times of peace, corsairs and daring 
piratical privateeers in war time. Jean 
Bart was born there on October 21, 
1651, of a familv of fishermen, pri- 
vateers, pirates and smugglers, and went 
to sea early as a cabin boy under Cap- 
tain Jerome Valbré, whose grandfather 
was nicknamed “the fox of the sea.” In 
1665 or 1666 he enlisted in the Dutch navy, 
being inclined thereto by his Dutch blood. 
He was six years in that service, serving 
under De Ruyter and taking part in his 
celebrated raid on the English coast in 
1667, when the famous Hollander entered 
the Thames and the Medway, burning the 
shipping at Sheerness while King Charles 
indulged in a moth hunt at Hampton 
Court. While serving with the Dutch, 
Bart is said to have risen to the rank of 
lieutenant. In 1672, on the outbreak of 
war between France and Holland, he ob- 
tained his discharge from the Dutch ser- 
vice with considerable difficulty, and 
finally reached Dunkirk and took service 
in a privateer. After two years on this 
vessel his fellow townsmen gave him com- 
mand of a little galliot armed with two 
guns and carrying 36 men. In her he 
took many prizes in the English Channel, 
and, co-operating with other corsairs, 
helped to capture the 30-gun ship Neptune 
and the 24-gun corvette Palme. 

The success of the Dunkirk privateers 
was so great that in September of 1676 











By CHARLES H. HALL 


Colbert wrote to the Superintendent at 
Dunkirk, sending a gold chain for Jean 
Bart and suggesting the formation of a 
squadron to harry Dutch commerce. At 
this time there were 33 privateer captains 
hailing from this one French port, but, 
through mutual jealousies, Colbert’s plan 
came to naught. 

Bart continued his commerce destroy- 
ing until peace came in 1678. At this time 
the officers of the French navy were all 
aristocrats. Indeed, one had to show a 
certain number of quarterings before he 
could obtain a commission and the ap- 
pointment of a “blue” (as one of inferior 
blood was called) was very rare at this 
time. There was a curious habit of lend- 
ing the King’s ships, sometimes even ships 
of the line, to merchants for privateering 
expeditions. The government supplied the 
ship with her rigging, naval stores and 
armament. The merchant provided the 
officers and men, paid and subsisted them. 
Prizes were sold at auction, the govern- 
ment taking as its share a percentage of 
the value. 

In 1679, at the close of the war, in spite 
of his being so low in the social scale, Bart 
was commissioned lieutenant, but it is 
probable that he never served as such in 
the navy. He knew the difficulty anyone 
not of noble rank would have getting along 
with the blue-blooded officers, and he pre- 
ferred the freedom of the privateer. 

He was, however, too restless to stay 
ashore, and in 1681 we find him in com- 
mand of a small squadron fitted out by 
Dunkirk shipowners to cruise against the 
Salee pirates of the Barbary coast, whose 
depredations had become intolerable. He 
sailed for the Mediterranean and soon 
made the trade routes there safe for 
French shipping. Three years later he 
was in command of a small squadron pro- 
tecting the trade of the coast against the 
depredations of Ostend privateers. At 
this time he was in the royal navy and was 
commissioned capitaine de frégate (com- 
mander) on August. 14th, 1686, though he 
did not serve as such on a regular naval 
vessel until war began three vears later, 
when he was given command of the 
frigate Railleuse, of 24 guns. The Cheva- 
lier de Forbin commanded the Serpente, a 
ship of the same force. The two were 
convoying twenty merchantmen when they 
met the English 48-gun frigate Nonsuch. 
The convoy made its escape and, after a 
hard fight, the two Frenchmen were cap- 
tuerd. Although together they mounted 
as many guns as the bigger ship, yet the 
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The Stories of the Two Most Famous of These, Jean 
Bart and René Trouin du Guay, Are Told Here 


concentration of force in a single vessel 
and the superiority of the British were too 
much for them. They were taken to 
Plymouth and confined there, but man- 
aged to escape with a cousin of Forbin’s, a 
Flemish surgeon and two boys. After a 
dangerous passage across the Channel in 
a small boat they made St. Malo. Both 
Bart and Forbin were promoted to capi- 
taine de vaisseau (captain). Bart was 
given command of the Alcyon, a 30-gun 
ship, in which he served with Tourville and 
was present at the Battle of Beachy Head 
in 1690. 

He then cruised in the North Sea, pick- 
ing up prizes and apparently slipping in 
and out of Dunkirk at will. In 1694 we 
find him in command of a squadron of six 
ships, the largest of which mounted 54 
guns. While cruising they fell in with 
a Dutch force, took the two men-of-war 
and captured their convoy of grain ships, 
whose cargoes were badly needed in 
France at that time. For this act he was 
ennobled and made Chevalier of the Order 
of St. Louis. The next year he was in 
command of a fort at Dunkirk when the 
English attacked unsuccessfully. In 1696 
Dunkirk was closely blockaded by a 
strong force of English and Dutch ships 
in command of Admiral Benbow. Though 
the port was closely watched, Bart slipped 
out with his squadron, and nine months 
later captured five Dutch men-of-war and 
30 merchantment out of a convoy of 70, 
being interrupted by the approach of a 
large fleet of men-of-war. In 1697, after 
having commanded squadrons for years, 
he was promoted to the rank of chef 
d’éscadre (commodore) and highly praised 
by the King. 

He had been presented at Court and ap- 
parently the King enjoyed the bluff sailor, 
although we can disbelieve the stories of 
his smoking while waiting for audience and 
handling the courtiers roughly to illustrate 
his exit from Dunkirk. The gentlemen at 
the Court were too punctilious to allow any- 
one to treat them thus. Such tales are 
probably pure fiction. 

His only service in his new rank came in 
the following vear, when he took the Prince 
de Conti, one of the claimants for the Polish 
throne of John Sobieski, to Dantzic, slipping 
through the English and Dutch fleets. One 
probably apocryphal story of this cruise is 
that when close to the blockaders Bart 
stationed his brother in the magazine with 
orders to blow up the ship rather than let 
her be captured. We may discredit this as 
part of the popular additions to history, as 
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was shipped off to Caen to study law, but 
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DUTCH “THIRD RATE” OF ABOUT 1680. NOTICE THE LONG SPRITSAIL YARD AND THE SPRIT TOPMAST 
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well as the account of his bad manners at 
Court. One writer says of him, “He was 
a bold seaman, skillful pilot and daring 
warrior of undoubted courage, but crafty 
and prudent rather than blindly ferocious.” 


René Duguay-Trouin 

Much of the commerce of the world 
passes through the English Channel, and 
St. Malo, sheltered behind the Channel Is- 
lands, is well placed for corsairs’ head- 
quarters. Indeed, it is often called the 
“corsair city,” though to-day its inhabitants 
are peaceful fishermen. 

René Trouin was born there on June 10, 
1673. His family had been merchants and 
ship owners for a couple of centuries and 
for many generations one member was Con- 
sul at Malago. René, as was then the habit 
in many French families, was sent to nurse 
in the neighboring village of Gué. Conse- 
quently, he was known as Trouin du Gué, 
which became corrupted into Duguay- 
Trouin. His father intended him for the 
priesthood, and, in spite of the boy’s ob- 
jections, he was sent to Rennes at a time 
when all his chums went to sea. He was 
well read, active and high spirited, and 
when a priest teaching him struck him with 
a ruler the boy broke the ruler over his 
preceptor’s head, refused an apology and 
caused a tremendous scandal. After this he 
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there the rules were loosely enforced and 
he spent his time in fencing, brawling, love- 
making and drinking. He fought two or 
three duels, took lessons from professional 
gamblers (though he says he never made 
use of the skill so obtained), and, after hav- 
ing helped an acquaintance abduct a girl, 
went off to Paris for a spree. 

His elder brother, Louis, who had left 
his consulate in Malaga owing to impending 
war, met him by chance in Paris, followed 
him to Caen, took him home and summoned 
a family council. At this time he was just 
past sixteen and was shipped off to sea on 
one of the family’s privateers, the Trinité, 
of 18 guns. This was in 1689 at the out- 
break of the war with England, Holland and 
Spain. The youngster was at sea a year be- 
fore he smelt burnt powder at the capture of 
The Three Friends. The following month 
four more prizes were picked up, and in 
December the Dutch corsair Concorde was 
met and attacked. After two hours’ hard 
fighting the crew of the Trinité boarded 
the Hollander, Captain Fossart in the lead 
and young Trouin next. The Dutchman 
was captured and our hero was one of the 
prize crew that took her into port. He 
stayed at sea a year or so and in 1691, when 
barely eighteen years old, his family put 
him in command of the Danycan, a 14-gun 
vessel. She had hardly gotten to sea when 
a heavy gale was met. She was blown to 
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the westward, barely getting into the Ri: 
Shannon. Here the Frenchmen lan 
burned some vessels that were aground ax 
made a raid ashore, returning to their 
unharmed, though the soldiers were ajier 
them in hot haste. 

The Danycan was but a dull sailer and 
could not catch anything worth taking, so 
next year he was given a better craft in the 
shape of the letter of marque Coétquen, a 
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fast sailing vessel mounting 18 guns and 
carrying 140 men. Cruising in company 
with another corsair of equal force, she 


picked up five British merchantmen out of a 
convoy and captured two men-of-war that 
were guarding them. The privateers were 
chased into St. Malo with their prizes by 
a superior force and the Coétquen was cut 
off from her port. She escaped, however, 
by running through the intricate passages 
among the rocks and shoals in the neighbor- 
hood. The pilot and most of the officers 
were killed or wounded and the ship was 
extricated with difficulty. Later they took 
two sugar ships from the West Indies 
rich prizes. 

Soon after this his brother sent him to 
Brest to take the 32-gun corvette Profond, 
one of King Louis’s ships lent for a 
vateering cruise. She was a slow tub and 
the cruise was unfortunate. She had not 
been out very long when she fell in at night 
with a Swedish man-of-war, which took 
her for an Algerian pirate. A warm action 
began, lasting until daybreak, and both ves- 
sels were roughly handled. Then fever 
broke out and she put into Lisbon in dis- 
tress with 80 men sick. 

René next obtained command of the Dili- 
gente, a 36-gun corvette, with a crew of 25 
and sailed in her from Brest in January of 
1694. A couple of months later she was 
joined by the Hercule, 36, and the two 
privateers cruised along the French and 
Spanish coasts in search of prizes. They 
fell in with four heavily armed Dutch East 
Indiamen, who beat off the Hercule, while 
Trouin captured the flagship. This was 
enough for him and he left his consort to 
cruise alone, as the Diligente was a notably 
fast sailer. On falling in with a British 
60-gun ship of the line, the Prince of 
Orange, Trouin soon found that he could 
run away from her at will. Being in a 
humorous mood he set the English ensign 
tied in a “wheft,” which was the signal to 
“come on board.”’ This drew several shots 
from the Britisher, which the Frenchman 
returned without bothering to lower the 
English colors and hoist her own. She then 
made sail and soon showed a clean pair of 
heels to the big fellow. A little while later 
she was chased among the Scilly Islands by 
six men-of-war. After a running fight 
lasting four hours, in which the fore 
and main topmasts had been shot aw 
Trouin found the Adventure, the fastest 
of the English squadron, ranged cl 
alongside. He attempted to board | 
but his orders were not obeyed and 
privateer’s crew were flinching from th 
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guns and running below. He shot one of 
them, cut down another with his cutlass, 
and then began throwing hand grenades 
down the main hatch to bring his men on 
deck. While engaged in this pleasing pas- 
time some one struck the colors and Trouin 
was knocked down and stunned by a spent 
shot. He was taken to Plymouth and at 
first well treated, being allowed to roam the 
town as a prisoner at large in the casual 
manner of those days. A few days later, 
however, the Prince of Orange came in 
and her captain reported being fired on by 
the Diligente while she was flying the Eng- 
lish flag. This was a serious offense, so 
Trouin was thereupon closely confined. He 
was allowed to receive visitors, and one of 
them, a pretty shop girl, helped him to es- 
cape by working on the sympathies of a 
refugee Frenchman who was one of the 
prison guard. live weeks after his capture 
he was running out of Plymouth in a fishing 
smack. 

After an adventurous trip across the 
Channel, being nearly swamped, the run- 
aways reached the French coast. René 
found his brother had fitted out the King’s 
frigate Francois, of 48 guns, for a privateer- 
ing cruise and destined him for the com- 
mand as soon as he was exchanged. He 
had saved his captors the bother of an ex- 
change and sailed in his new command a 
month later. While the capture of mer- 
chantmen is the prime object of such a 
cruise, a 48-gun frigate is a heavy ship and 
could fight well when necessary. Taking 
merchantmen often meant fighting their con- 
voying warships first. Such an occasion 
soon came on this cruise, as a fleet was met 
convoyed by two warships. Trouin tackled 
the convoy, crippling the 38-gun Falcon and 
being engaged with the 48-gun frigate Non- 
such when darkness fell. The next day he 
attacked the Nonsuch again, dismasted her, 
ran alongside the Falcon and captured her 
and then returned to the larger ship, which 
struck. The Nonsuch was the same vessel 
which had captured Jean Bart and Forbin in 
1689. On the way home the Falcon was re- 
taken by four Dutch privateers, but the 
Francois made Brest and the Nonsuch ran 
into Port Louis. The King was delighted 
with this success, sent Trouin a sword and 
had the Minister of Marine write a com; 
plimentary letter. 

Thereupon René joined a squadron of 
the navy, consisting of four 50-gun ships 
and a 62, besides the Francois. The squad- 
ron fell in with and took the English ship 
of the line Hope. This was a curious action, 
as the Hope had put to sea with an invalid 
captain, a raw crew and only one lieutenant, 
two of her lieutenants having been left 
ashore in charge of press gangs. The cap- 
tain was ill most of the time, the one lieu- 
tenant was on duty all day drilling the crew, 
while the night watches were taken by 
master’s mates. Through the inexperience 
of these junior officers she had parted from 
her squadron in the night and stumbled on 
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the French squadron, to be taken by them 
after a long fight. 

Soon after this he was put in command 
of the frigate Fortune, of 56 guns, and with 
her captured three heavily armed East 
Indiamen, the value of the prizes being 
about a million pounds. Trouin, then only 
24 years old, went to Paris to spend some 
of his prize money and was presented to 
the King. The Nonsuch, refitted and re- 
named Sans-Pareil, was then given to him 
and in her he started for the coast of Spain. 
Off Vigo he decoyed two Dutch ships, wait- 
ing for convoy, out of the harbor and cap- 
tured them, and on the way home fell in 
with an English fleet in the Bay of Biscay. 
It was too late to run, so he sent off the 
prizes under Dutch colors and stood boldly 
down for the fleet, which detached a frigate 
to examine the seeming Hollanders, which 
had run off to leeward. Trouin could not 
see his prizes taken, so he put his helm 
up, ran between them and the frigate, a 
38, poured in several broadsides and made 
all sail, with the squadron in chase. He 
reached Port Louis with his prizes safely. 

Next year he was given a squadron and 
cruised on the coast of Spain. He fell in 
with a large convoy, but the Dutch man-of- 
war was too heavy for his force, so he 
watched for two days until two well-armed 
St. Malo privateers joined. Then the com- 
bined squadron took the Dutchman and 
half her convoy. A gale ensuing, the squad- 
ron had a hard time getting to port. For 
this action he was sent for by the King and 
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ABOUT 30 GUNS. THE SPRIT TOPMAST OF THE 
SPANKER HAS ASSUMED NEARLY THE MODERN CUT, 
THE PAST. THE LEE LOWER DECK GUNS COULD BI 


made capitane de frégate (commander ). 

The peace of Ryswick in 1697 ended his 
activities afloat until war was begun five 
years later with England and Holland. He 
was then in the royal navy and made sev- 
eral successful cruises. Two years after 
the beginning of the war, cruising with two 
54-gun ships, he captured an English ship 
of the line mounting 70 guns. On the next 
cruise he was almost taken by a British 
squadron. In 1707, with Forbin, he cap- 
tured or destroyed four English line of 
battle ships, but next year again just es- 
caped capture himself, being surrounded 
by a squadron and slipping away from them 
at night. He was ennobled in 1709. 

His most famous raid ashore was the 
capture of Rio de Janeiro in 1712. With 
seven ships of the line, filled with soldiers, 
besides their regular crews, he dashed in and 
ran past the forts at the entrance. With the 
town under his guns a heavy ransom in 
money and sugar was levied and all the 
British and Portuguese ships in the harbor 
were taken. Later he commanded the 
French Mediterranean fleet and served in 
charge of the great French naval station at 
Brest. He died on September 27, 1736. 

Like Bart, he was a “blue,” and his suc 
cess was most pleasing to the people at 
large. He never served except in command 

His name is particularly dear to the 
French because his exploits formed the few 
gleams of light at a time when their navy 
was hammered to bits by the English and 
their vessels seldom ventured out of port. 
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A Solution of the Tender Problem 


We think our readers will agree that the 
tender is the bugbear of the small yacht 
sailor. Indeed, when one gets a good 
“dink” he usually holds on to it even 
though the yacht herself is disposed of. We 
illustrate herewith a skiff, which is the 
result of several years’ experimenting and 
which the owner finds very satisfactory. 
He says: “She will take five hundred 
pounds on to the ordinary beach so that 
you can step out dry-shod; she tows well 
under all conditions and is not expensive. 
Any boatbuilder ought to build one for $40, 
and a couple of amateurs, who had never 
built a boat before, got out a very good one 
at a total cost of about $22.” 

The boat is 11 feet 7 inches over-all 
length, 10 feet long on the bottom, 4 feet 
2 inches extreme beam and 17 inches deep. 
The construction is simple, as the sides are 
lap strake, three planks deep, and the bottom 
planking is put on athwartships. Practically 
all her frames are straight, except the two or 
three forward ones, and she should be easy 
to build. Her flat bottom would make it 
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a simple matter to haul her up on the beach 


or over the stern of the yacht. 


She has 


good lines, ample sheer, plenty of bearing to 
ensure good carrying capacity and enough 
“rocker” in her bottom to ensure her tow- 
ing easy. She is from the fertile brain of 





























that good sailor E. L. Arnold of Riverside, 
I 





Odds and Ends of Overhauling 


The ground tackle must be well gone 
over, the chain roused up and examined 
carefully, shackles tested, and so on. The 
windlass or capstan, too, should get its 
overhauling ; if possible the shaft on which 
it works is backed out, cleaned of any rust, 
smoothed up and well greased. Blocks may 
or may not need scraping and varnishing, 
but the pins should be backed out and ex- 
amined; also the bushings. Running rig- 
ging must be gone over carefully. Open 
up the strands and look at the inside of the 
rope ; see whether it has worn badly, as this 
will show more inside than out. Halyards 
and sheets may often be turned end for end 
to distribute the wear, but if there is any 
doubt, reeve off new ones. Get good 
manila from a reliable dealer. 

Above ail, start your work in plenty of 
time. It may be cold while you are putting 
in that new plank that was so badly scarred 
last summer, but if you don’t start in time 
your first spring cruise will be sadly de- 
layed. 
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Drawing by A. J. Pazolt 


Y N Starboard Tack, with yards 
y 4 brac’d tight (sharp up), 


See that your Red and Green 
are bright, 

As every ship that’s in your way 
Must clear your ship, by night or day. 
But if on the Port tack you steer, 
Stand by! for then you must go clear 
Of every close-hauled ship ahead, 
No matter whether Green or Red. 


If Going Free, and Wind Abaft, 
Keep Good Look-Out for every craft; 
If Red on Starboard Bow appear, 
Just Port your helm, and you'll 
clear. 
But if a Green on your Port Bow 
You put your helm to Starboard now; 
Be well advis’d, nor slow to learn, 
You're safe when passing round their 
Stern. EvryAn WILLIAMS 
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Race for the Manhasset Cup 
As plans mature everything points 
to the best and most interesting race 
for the Manhasset Bay Cup, now 
held by the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club, that has ever been seen in this 
country. It will bring together at 
least twelve Class “P” boats, repre- 
senting nearly all the important clubs 
on the Atlantic Coast, except the 
New York Yacht Club. So far, the 
boats from down East that have 
challenged for the cup are the Nut 
meg III, Allen C. Jones, represent- 
ing the Boston Yacht Club; the Ah- 
meek, C. F. Adams 2d, and probably 
representing the Eastern Yacht Club; 
Valiant, C. P. Curtis, probably repre- 
senting one of the North Shore 
Yacht Clubs; Britomart, Com. C. B 
Wheelock, Corinthian Yacht Club; 
Josephine, J. J. Martin, representing 
the Quincy Yacht Club; Sayonara, 
Vernon F. West, representing the 
Portland Yacht Club, and a new 
boat building for George Lee, form- 
erly owner of the Italia, from de- 
signs by George Owen. The Italia has 
also been sold to Mr. F. N. Bushnell 
and may possibly come down, while 
Com. R. B. Jenks’ Stranger may be 
fitted out to represent one of the 
Narragansett Bay Yacht Clubs. It 
is said that R. W. Emmons 2d will 
sail with Adams on the Ahmeek, so 
that the old Resolute’s crew will 
again be together. Hollis Burgess 
will probably sail the Josephine. 
To meet this array the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club will pin its faith in 
Addison Hanan’s new Class “P” boat 
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being built at Wood’s yard and prac 
tically completed. The Joyant has 
been bought by a syndicate headed 
by Com, Childs and will have a new 
rig designed by John Alden. She 
was always a fast boat and should 
do well in this series if well sailed 
The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club has 
recently bought the Olympian from 
Chicago, James W. Alker being the 
purchaser. She is one of the newer 
Gardner boats and should give a 
good account of herself. The New 
Rochelle Yacht Club will probably 
be represented by G. P. Granbery’s 
Anita, and, while she is one of the 
older boats in the class, she is good 
in light weather. The Amoret, R 
B. Budd, will sail also, probably 
representing the South Norwalk Y. ( 


The “R” Class on Lake Erie 


There is going to be some excellent 
“R” Class racing on Lake Erie this 
summer, and a new boat has recently 
been completed for Commodore Alex- 
ander Winton by the Rocky River Dry- 
dock Company from designs by E. 
Wechselberg. She is a fairly large 
boat, 39 feet over all and with 625 feet 
of sail and should give a good account 
of herself. Rollin Potter, of Toledo, 
has been figuring on a new syndi- 
cate boat to represent Toledo, while 
Sandusky is also reported to be out 
after an “R” boat. The Psammiad is 
still on the Lakes, and it is probable 
that some of the Lake Ontario or 
Chicago boats may find their way to 
Rocky River or Put-in-Bay after the 
season Starts. 
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An 80-Footer for 


tive appearance and novel arrange- 
ment have recently been completed 
by the Gas Engine & Power Company and 


Sue plans of a new boat of distinc- 












Coastwise Cruising 






affords unusual room for the galley, crew 
and officers’ quarters. The galley is directly 
under the raised bridge and is connected }\ 
a Stairway with the dining-room in the deck- 











































































































C. L. Seabury Company for a prominent house. The crew’s quarters and mess are 
Eastern yachtsman. As she is to be used forward, with toilet room, lockers, etc. The 
on the Maine Coast and for frequent short 
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cruises to New York, a craft to meet this 
service had to be necessarily seaworthy and 
comparatively fast. The design shows a 
boat that can stay out in all reasonable 
weather and is as seaworthy as possible for 
this size and type. 

The forward section of the boat has the 
high freeboard of the modern destroyer 
type. A deckhouse meets this raised sec- 
tion, followed by a bridge, while the sheer 
drops from the high bow to an almost 
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An Express Cruiser for the Great Lakes 


HE accompanying plans show one of 

I the new express cruisers from the 
offices of Bowes & Mower, naval 
architects of Philadelphia. This boat was 
designed for Mr. Sewell L. Avery of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is now in course of construc- 
tion at the Matthews Boat Company of 
Port Clinton, Ohio. She will be used on the 
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straight line to the stern. A trunk cabin 
extends aft from the bridge. All the liv- 
ing accommodations, except the galley and 
dining-room, are below decks. The after 
cabin is given up to the owner's party and 
contains three large staterooms, bath and a 
lobby which can be converted into a state- 
room. The power installation is amidships, 
entirely enclosed by steel watertight bulk- 
heads. 

This design of raised deck and deckhouse 























Lakes, chiefly in the neighborhood 

of Mackinac Island, where the 
owner has a summer home. This 

yacht is the latest development of 

y the express cruiser type and has 
the features of the express cruisers 
Akbar, Enchantress II and others. 

Her arrangement below deck con- 
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quarters for captain and engineer forward 
of this compartment are reached from the 
main deck. 

The boat will have two high-speed 150 
horsepower “Speedway” motors, which wil! 
drive her 16 miles per hour. With larger 
power installation this boat could be driven 
up to 25 to 30 miles per hour. Her length 
is 80 feet, beam 13 feet 6 inches, and draft 
4 feet 6 inches. She is a very handsome and 
at the same time able-looking yacht. 





sists of the after cabin, 12 feet long, with ex- 
tension transom on either side and a berth at 
the after end. Forward of this cabin is the 
toilet room on the starboard side and galley 
on the port side. The latter has a large ice 
box, alcohol stove and the usual lockers. The ‘ 
accommodations forward consist of a double 
stateroom for the owner and another doubk 
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stateroom in the bow. These are separated 
by a toilet room and by the companionway 
to the deck. The engine room is amid- 
ships under a low trunk. The machinery 
will consist of an 8-cylinder Loew Victor 
motor of the Dusenberg type. This engine 
is 634 inches by 7% inches, and develops 
close to 400 horsepower. Gasolene tanks 
are located on either side of the engine, at 
the after end, and also under the cockpit. 
They have a total capacity of 450 gallons. 
The space under the cockpit is also utilized 
for a water tank of 150 gallons capacity. 
This gives an unusual amount of accommo- 
dations for an express cruiser of this length. 

The deck arrangement has the very de- 
sirable feature of an enclosed cockpit, with 
windows that can be entirely removed, so 
as to give an open cockpit for fine weather. 
The steering wheel is located inside the en- 
closure, and there is also a steering station 
just aft of the enclosure, where a bridge 
deck is arranged. 

The construction and equipment of the 
boat will be of the very highest quality. 


The dimensions are: 66 feet over all, 65 
feet water line, 10 feet 8 inches beam, and 
3 feet 9 inches extreme draft. A speed of 
23 to 24 miles per hour will be developed. 
\ reproduction of a painting of this boat 
was shown in the March issue of YACHTING. 


A Tunnel Stern 20-Miler 

N interesting Matthews product is 
the 33-foot V-bottom cruiser from 
Hand’s design, built for Mr. 
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Charles E. Ringling for ‘use in Southern 
waters as a hunting and fishing cruiser of 
the day type, having only emergency ac- 
commodations in the way of two berths, 
small galley and toilet in the cabin. It will 
be seen from the plans that she is of the 
modified tunnel type, designed to run on a 
draft not to exceed 2 feet. 

The power plant consists of 6-cylinder, 
5%-inch by 6-inch motor, which gives the 


boat a speed of 20 miles per hour. 





33-FOOT MATTHEWS CRUISER FOR ¢ E. RINGLING 


A pole mast is provided forward of the 
cabin for carrying an emergency sail. The 
boat is heavily constructed and_ sensibly 
finished for the service intended. She was 
delivered to Mr. Ringling late last autumn. 
The photograph shows the boat at full 
speed. 


A Comfortable and Roomy 68- 


F ooter 


HE plans of a 68-foot cruiser de- 
signed by the New York Yacht 


Launch & Engine Company of 

Morris Heights, which is typical of the 

attractive boats turned out by this firm, are 
shown herewith. 

This yacht is 68 feet long over all, 63 feet 
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on the water, 14 feet beam, and 4% feet 








tor will be a 4-cylinder, 60-70 horsepo. er 


draft. She is similar to the Chipper III, | \ Twentieth Century. 
which is familiar to the yachtsmen on Long [he unusual amount of deck room on_ jjjs 
Island Sound, and was designed and built \ boat is a feature, the cabin being built jxyt 


by this company two years ago for Mr. 






















































































I. Cort Wetherell for coastwise cruising. and a deckhouse, the galley being between to the sides of the boat, which allows 


1} 
troll 


The layout gives the owner a large the latter and the main cabin. Engineroom width inside of cabin and a full deck for 


saloon, double stateroom, single stateroom and crew’s quarters are forward. The mo- comfortable chairs and tables. 
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A Roomy Single-Handed / Auxiliary Yawl 
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HE cruising yachtsman who wants a square feet. There will be about 6,00 
I small boat will find much to interest pounds of outside ballast on the keel. T! 
him and to study in the accompany- \ designer argues if the boat had been wid 
ing plans, which show a cruising yawl \ that it would have been necessary to ha\ 
about 30 feet over all length. \ had more sail to drive her, spo! 
This boat was designed by John \ ing her general handiness. 
G. Alden, N. A., of Boston, for pe The sheer is excellent, 
a Massachusetts yachtsman. The ) keel is long, giving plenty 
requirements laid down were that “i : lateral! plane, while there is l:b- 
the boat should be not over 30 i Bor eral flare forward, giving a fu! 
feet in length, should have full f ij ieee, deck line and added buoyanc 
headroom and yet sail well to , which will keep her from divit 
windward i. rough water. a ‘i \ or being excessively wet. Th 
The plans show a boat 30 feet / | 1 \ cabin is well worked out to utiliz 
6 inches over all, 23 feet water Hi ! the available room. The ice b 
line, 8 feet 6 inches beam and | es : , is under the bridge deck on th 
5 feet draft, with a headroom —-~>S——1_}) ; Y tm port side, while the galle) 
under the narrow cabinhouse of = fae 7 partly under this deck and part! 
5 feet 10 inches. The sail area Wien Sp peaaaeaee - under the cabin house on ti 





is very moderate, being only 525 waren . starboard side. 





























There are two extension transoms, plenty 
of clothes and dish lockers, toilet and the 
like. The engine is a single cylinder, 2-cycle, 
and is installed under the bridge, where it 
is handy and yet out of the way, the com- 
panionway being to one side of amidships, 
which not only allows access to the engine 
but entrance to the cabin without the main 
boom interfering. 


A 31-Foot V-Bottom Cruiser 
HE Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
| poration, of Milwaukee, Wis., have 
recently developed a 31-foot express 
cruiser, two of which have recently been 
built, one being the Bilma, owned by W. G. 
Selby, of Marietta, Ohio, and in service 
out of Tampa, Fla., and the other for the 
U. S. War Department for service out of 
Galveston, Texas. 

This model affords comfortable cruising 
accommodations for a party of four, and 
aside from being very fast for the power 
installed, developing-the remarkable speed 
of 19 miles per hour with a 50-60-horse- 
power engine, and very substantially con- 
structed, are seaworthy, dry and comfort- 
able. They are as easily handled as a 
modern motor car, all controls being 
mounted on the steering column, which 
makes them a one-man type. 

Forward of the collision bulkhead, 
which is water tight, is the usual chain 
locker, and abaft this is a large clothes- 
locker connecting with the main cabin, 
which is equipped with two extension 
berths with lockers under. Adjoining the 
main cabin is a fully equipped lavatory on 
one side and a well-furnished galley on the 
other. The cockpit is of the self-bailing 
type, and is covered by an awning with side 














curtains which enclose it completely when 
desired, and, aside from being equipped 
with an upholstered stern seat, has four 
yacht chairs. 

The corporation has also brought out a 
31-foot family cruiser, with an additional 
cabin with full head room, thus accommo- 
dating six persons, and a 36-footer of the 
same general type with two cabins, galley 
and lavatory, one cabin being finished like 
two standard sections of a Pullman car 

With full equipment and _ beautifully 
finished, these boats are bargains at the 
prices offered, which price is only made 
possible by the fact that they are standard- 
ized and produced in quantity. 








The Keel, a Rare and Interesting 
Craft 


NE does not usually think of the 
square rig as particularly suited to 


narrow rivers and estuaries, where 
the ship must be worked frequently against 
head tide and winds. Off shore, where 
there is plenty of sea room, and for running 
down the trades or squaring off before a 
following gale, its advantages are at once 
apparent. Yet on the east coast of England 
a type of cargo barge known as a Keel still 
sticks to this rig, and, in spite of the fact 
that the mast must be lowered frequently 
for bridges, the men who sail them claim 





THE BILMA, A 3I-FOOT V-BOTTOM CRUISER, BUILT BY THE GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 
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THE KEEL 


many advantages for the rig. For the pic- 
tures of this interesting craft and descrip- 
tion we are indebted to The Yachting 
Monthly and the Humber Yawl Club book. 

“The Keel is indigenous to the upper 
Humber River, and is usually from 50 to 
70 feet in length. The hull is constructed 
for carrying a maximum of cargo upon the 
dimensions, and the rig—the distinctive 
point—is the same as that used in the old 
Viking ship, from which, I suppose, it must 
be a survival. The method of working the 
sail in tacking is the same as that used in 
a square-rigged ship. 

“Whilst the Keel usually confines herself 
to home waters, she occasionally makes a 
dash along the coast as far as Bridlington 
or Boston Deeps. I was told by a Keelman 
that a Keel once made the voyage to Lon- 
don, and that the port authorities had great 
difficulty in classifying her. They finally 
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entered her 
masted brig.’ 

“The Keelman’s best friend is his ancl 
With it he can always bring up in safcty 
in the river. With the crown of it just 
touching the bottom, he can steer his ve-se| 
as he ‘drives’ with the tide, up or down 
Trent or Ouse, if the wind be foul. Int 
position it is always ready to let go and 
stop her altogether if required. When 
brought up the vessel is generally given a 
rank sheer to keep her quiet, otherwise, 
with her flat bottom, she would be all over 
the place. 

“The drawings of a Keel and her rig 
show a boat of medium size, such as are 
generally used for the Sheffield trade. The 
large size, running up to 68 feet, is too big 
for some of the locks upon this route. 

“It is by no means child’s play sailing 
a Keel, and no small amount of skill and 
knowledge is required to handle so big a 
craft with a couple of men, or, in some 
cases, a man and a boy—or even a man and 
his wife only. The work is immensely 
helped by powerful me- 
chanical means in the 
form of efficient wind- 
lasses and mast rollers.” 





so the legend runs— as a ‘ 






































LINES OF THE HUMBER KEEL, 


SHEFFIELD SIZE, 00 FT. 3 IN. BY I5 FT. 3 IN. 





A Memorable Race of Sandbaggers 


)ne of the Contests that Stirred Yachtsmen in the Early Eighties, When Yacht Racing Was a Betting Proposition and a Ducking 
in the Bay Was a Strong Possibility 


sandbaggers there were divers centers 

of activity for the sailor-making little 
craft, between which the keenest rivalry al- 
ways existed. Thus at Brooklyn, Green- 
point, Hoboken, Bayonne, New Rochelle, 
Mystic, Conn., and even at Newburg-on- 
the-Hudson, numbers of them were har- 
bored, and each locality had its favorite 
flyer which was ready to meet all-comers, 
backed not only by the opinions, but also by 
the hard cash of its admirers. The logical 
result of that rivalry was frequent sweep- 
stake races, on which a great deal of money 
invariably changed hands. 

One of the most eventful and memora- 
ble of those sweepstake contests was sailed 
in New York Harbor on Monday, Septem- 
ber 3, 1883. There were six entrants, in- 
cluding the famous and redoubtable Susie S., 
at $100 each. The boats, representing five 
different localities, were as follows: 


l° the now almost forgotten days of 


Length 
Name Owner Locality Over All 
Lily R—T. H. Rogers, Hoboken......... 27.5 
Susie S.—Ira Smith, Brooklyn.......... 27.3 
Mistake—C. B. Elliott, Brooklyn......... 27.1 
Snoozer—Thomas Kells, Greenpoint. .... 27.3 
Annie—H. H. Tifft, Mystic, Conn........ 28.9 


Mollie Bawn—A. Metzger, Seabright, N. J. 27.9 


Susie S., a persistent winner, 
was sailed by Captain Ira Smith, 
a Fulton Ferry pilot, who had a 
national reputation as a sandbag 
skipper. Mistake was handled fe 
by Captain Joe Snedicor, whose 
reputation was second only to 
that of Captain Smith. Lily R. ., 
was sailed by Captain Bob Ells- “se. 
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By WILLIAM E. SIMMONS 


Susie S., always a consistent performer. 

The course was from a line off the Atlan- 
tic Yacht Club basin to and around the 
Robbins Reef Buoy, thence to a mark boat 
off Coney Island Point, back to the start 
and repeat, altogether 20 miles. The allow- 
ance was two minutes to the foot. The 
side-wheel steamer Crystal Stream carried 
the judges, Commodore Wm. H. Dilworth 
of the New Jersey Yacht Club, and ex- 
Commodore Nobles of the Columbia Yacht 
Club. It also carried a crowd of spectators 
and the pool sellers. After the upset of 
Annie, Susie S. became the favorite, with 
the former second, and in a pool in which 
$50 was paid for the first choice, Lily R. 
sold fer only $3. 

The preparatory signal was given at two 
o’clock and the starting signal at 2.09. The 
boats went over the line in the following 
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“under their reduced canvas stood up well 
their work and went dashing through the 
waves, the spray flying in blinding sheets 
clear to the heads of their sails and falling 
in copious showers on the crews, who were 
lying on the high banks of sandbags piled 
on their weather gunwales.” As the judges’ 
boat was required to go down the bay and 
place the mark at Coney Island Point, no 
time was taken at the first turn, which, how- 
ever, was quickly and safely made. Su- 
sie S., notwithstanding her return to the 
line after the start, recovered the lead and 
held it to the second mark. On the run 
down all except Mollie Bawn shook out 
reefs and substituted full for storm jibs. 
“It was an error of judgment,” remarked 
Coffin, “perfectly excusable, for the wind 
had moderated.” 

As the yachts came down the bay with 
free sheets the second mark was not placed 
much in advance of them. Their order in 
turning was as follows: 


Susie S...... 3:15:00 Lily R.... 3:24:26 
Mistake . 3:19:05 Annie 3:20:15 
Mollie Bawn. 3:22:22 Snoozer 3:26:54 


Each hauled up on the wind after round- 
ing and stood on the port tack for a long 
stretch into Gravesend Bay, toward Bath 
Beach. “It was soon apparent,” wrote Cof- 
fin, “that Captain Ira had made a mistake 
in giving Susie S. the big jib. She got a 
knockdown almost immediately after haul- 
ing on the wind that half filled her and 
warned her skipper of the necessity of cau- 
tion. For the whole way up the bay she 


ig had to go begging and constantly lifting her 





— SA OtLOM ‘e jib sheet. The Mistake, with 
worth, one of the famous Ells- P NS Seg > in \ ’ her shot bags, carried her full 
worth brothers. Annie came -----> \ Geog CAO Reh \N : : sail in the most wonderful 
from the Nutmeg State, with the —_~ ">> “=r * a manner and she at once be- 
formidable repute of being better  —=—= ee eo came the favorite among the 
than anything in her waters. She = a —S = SSS betting men; the Annie, which 
was, consequently, the favorite, hatte, — a Te. — had been a prime favorite, go- 
having length as well as repute a ~<a 


in her favor: but conditions were 9N THE OLD SANDBAGGERS A BIG CREW WAS CARRIED AND THEY WERE KEPT BUSY 


somewhat different from those usually pre- 
vailing about Mystic. A storm had swept 
over the bay on the evening previous to the 
race, and it was now followed by half a gale 
coming in hard puffs out of the northwest. 
\nnie, having been laid up for the night at 
Thirty-seventh street, Brooklyn, was coming 
down about noon to the place appointed for 
the start, the offing of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club at Fifty-fifth street, when one of these 
puffs caught her and sent her over. But a 
little mishap like that never daunted a sand- 
bag crew. The boat was promptly righted, 
bailed out, and made ready for the start, 
which was fixed for two oclock. But while 
the unexpected bath did not daunt the crew, 
it chilled the ardor of the betting men and 
\nnie yielded first place in the odds to 





order: Susie S., Mollie Bawn, Mistake, 
Snoozer, Lily R., Annie. Owing to a mis- 
understanding among the skippers as to the 
starting signal, Susie, Mollie, and Lily re- 
turned, but bore away and went on after 
the others when they discovered their error. 
They all carried single-reefed mainsails, 
storm jibs, about 12 men each, and 50 to 
60 sandbags of from 40 to 50 pounds weight 
each. The Mistake was ballasted with bags 
of shot instead of sandbags, and was said 
also to have had some lead below. All 
tacked to port soon after crossing and stood 
up the bay to take advantage of the ebb tide, 
the first mark being almost dead to wind- 
ward, 

“The boats,” wrote Captain Coffin, the 
veteran vacht reporter of The World, 
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ing begging in the pools, as it 
was evident that whatever 
she might be at her home in Mystic River, 
she had no business with New York boats. 

“Passing Fort Hamilton the order of the 
boats was: Mistake, Susie S., Mollie Bawn, 
Lily R., Snoozer, Annie. Off Owl’s Head 
the Mollie Bawn, as well as the Mistake, 
had headed the Susie S., and the Snoozer 
was gaining on her. At 4.30, when nearly 
up with the Bay Ridge Dock, the chain plate 
of the Snoozer drew out and her mast went 
at the deck. About this time the Annie 
also broke her chain plate and had to lower 
and reef her sail.” Thus two of the con- 
testants were put out of the race before 
the completion of the first round. The re- 
mainder turned the home mark as follows: 

(Continued on page 230) 














Rope Making 


By HENRY C. AMES 






How the Long Fibre of Manila is Prepared, Spun Into Yarn and Laid Up Into Rope in a Modern Factory 


OPES have been used from the dawn 
R of history and have been spun from 
such varying materials as hemp, 
flax, cotton, straw, coir, raw hide and 
manila. For a number of years the stand- 
ing rigging of every ship was preferably 
made from Russian hemp, tarred to pre- 
serve it from the effects of the weather. 
To-day, however, wire rope is almost uni- 
versally used for standing rigging and has 
occasionally replaced the vegetable fibre 
for halyards, especially in racing yachts. 

The best rope is spun to-day from what 
is known as Manila hemp, though the plant 
is not a hemp at all but a variety of wild 
banana. This plant, known to scientists 
as musa textilis and called by the natives 
abaca, grows in its perfection in the Philip- 
pine Islands. It reaches a height of from 
12 to 25 feet and its fibre is white, lustrous, 
easily separated, very tenacious and very 
light. Under the microscope the bundles 
of fibres are large, but they are readily 
separated into smooth fibres of uniform 
diameter. When the plant is between three 
and four years old it is cut near the root 
and the leaves are cut off just below the 
top of the trunk. The sheath layers of 
fibre, which are really the leaf stems, are 
separated from the main stem of the plant 
by lengthwise slits and stripped off. They 
are then left in the shade for a day or two 
to dry out, but must not be left too long or 
they will rot. These fibre strips are next 
cut into sections about three inches wide 
called basts and the fibre is separated from 
the pulp. The bast is drawn between a 
saw-toothed knife and a hardwood log, the 
fibre being pulled out from the fleshy part 
of the plant. After this scraping of the 
bast it is placed in the sun in bundles and 
when thoroughly dried is baled for ship- 
ment. 

In the past there has been a certain 
amount of confusion as to the grades of 
manila, but within the last year_or so the 
Philippine Government has been inspecting 
and grading all the manila produced in the 
Islands, the grades being denoted by letters. 









The preparation room. a 
At the right is a drawing frame into which several slivers are fed. 
pins straighten out the fibres and comb out tow and impurities 


At the left is seen a sliver issuin 


Copyright photographs by courtesy of Whitlock Cordage Co. 


It is shipped in bales containing about 27 
pounds and secured with rattan. So much 
for the growing of hemp. 

Rope was formerly spun by hand, the 
manufacturing of it in this country going 
back at least to the year 1800, when there 
were two rope walks in Lexington, Ky. 
The process was slow, the product lacked 
uniformity, and it is now practically a lost 
art, as the race of hand spinners has been 
dying out. Rope produced by modern 
methods and machinery is remarkably uni- 
form in appearance and strength and 
superior to the old hand-made product. 
Many large manufactories still maintain a 
rope walk, however, and keep it busy, as 
special lengths may be produced quickly, 
and also special rope, such as 6 strand for 
tiller ropes, made in it. Asa rule the pro- 
duct of the rope walk is only a small per- 
centage of a factory’s output, most of the 
rope being made on machines. 

The first step in the manufacture is the 
preparation of the fibre. The bale of 
manila is opened up and hanks or “heads” 
of fibre taken out. These contain a certain 
amount of dirt, tow and short fibre which 
must be removed, so the first process is 
“scutching,” which takes the place of the 
old-fashioned hand hackling and is done 
on a rapidly revolving wheel which re- 
moves dirt, seeds, etc., and combs out the 
fibre. 

The head next goes to the “breaker,” 
which softens the fibres and combs them 
out, removing dirt and tow. Oil is sprayed 
on the fibre as it enters the breaker. At 
the end of the machine, the fibre by this 
time having traveled about fifteen feet or 
more, a roller delivers 4 uniform bundle of 
fibre, now called a “sliver.” 

There are in the “preparation room” a 
number of machines on the same principle, 
known as “spreaders,” “drawing frames” 
and “finishers,” which comb out the fibre 
into longer slivers. Several slivers are fed 


into each machine, and, indeed, two slivers 
are often passed through the breaker with 
The spreaders and 


each scutched head. 


A row of jennies. 
by a set of pins. 
a rapidly r-volving flier 


from the spreader. 
A series of sharp 





finishers take from two to eight slivers each 
delivering one at the end. The object vf 
this is to produce uniformity in the finished 
product. To insure this the sliver from the 
finisher is tested continuously, a fixed 
length, usually twelve and one-half feet, 
being weighed and inspected. 

The sliver has now had from eight to ten 
combings on five different machines, each 
operation producing a smaller and more 
uniform result, the care in the preparation 
of the fibre being responsible for the uni- 
formity and excellence of the rope. It is 
now coiled automatically in tall fibre cans 
and is ready for the next process. 

This takes place in the spinning roo: 
the machine being known as a spinner or 
jenny, which gives the sliver a final comb 
ing and twists it up into a “yarn” which is 
wound on a bobbin. Here the effect of the 
careful “preparation” is seen and also the 
quality of the fibre. High grade manila 
passes easily and uniformly, and the oper 
ator who tends the machine has little to 
do but remove the filled bobbins. Li 
grade or poorly prepared fibre, however 
spells work for the attendant, 
stoppage of the machine and splicing of 
the sliver, etc. 

The yarn varies in size for the different 
sizes and varieties of rope and may be 
called the unit of rope making. The twist 
in the yarn is practically always right 
handed and the twist must be just right, 
that is, each turn must be a certain lengt! 
and must be uniform throughout. 

If tarred rope is to be made, the filled 
bobbins are taken to the tar house, placed 
in a frame and then led through a long co; 
per-lined trough filled with pine tar heate 
by steam coils. This trough is 40 to 50 
feet long and 24 to 30 inches wide. As the 
yarns emerge they pass between rollers to 
remove the excess tar and are then led 
over pulleys and wound again on bobbins 

Two-ply products, such as marline and 
yacht marline, are made on cording 
chines. These are laid up left-handed or the 
yarn would lose its twist. Small rope, that 
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The sliver enters at the right and receives a final combing 
It is then twisted into a yarn and reeled up on the bobbin set ir 
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Small rope is made on a machine which forms the strands and lays them up into 


ope. The bobbins are set in the fliers at the left, the 


through the conical “top” at the center and then through a die. The finished rope 


s reeled up at the right 


is, up to about two inches circumference, is 
made on a combined former and _ layer. 
This machine is generally horizontal and 
has at one end three revolving “fliers,” 
each holding a number of bobbins. The 
yarn from each.bobbin is led through the 
face plate around a pair of capstans and 
twisted into a strand. The strands are then 
led through the “top,” laid up into rope and 
wound on a reel. When filled the reel is 
removed and the rope wound into the fin- 
ished coil, which is then weighed, tied up, 
sacked and tagged and sent to the shipping 
room. 

In making large ropes such a combined 
machine would be much too large, so it is 
divided into two, known as the former and 
the layer. The essential parts are the same 
as just described, the former making the 
strand and the layer the rope. The formers 
are placed in sets of three or four, work- 
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Making bolt rope. 
strands are made and led 


length of strand made 


The filled bobbins are set in the racks at the right. The 
yarns are led through the face plate and tube and twisted into a strand. The strand 
is led around two polished drums, called capstans, and then reeled up at the left, the 
being recorded automatically. These four machines are 


formers, the layer, which lays up the strands into rope, is seen in the background 


ing at a uniform speed and each machine 
making the same length of strand. Some- 
times one or two colored threads are intro- 
duced in a strand for a distinctive marking. 
The strand is now ready to be laid up into 
rope, so the reels from the former are 
placed in the layer, the strand laid up into 
rope and then reeled up at the end of the 
machine. 

The operation of the forming and laying 
require considerable skill and judgment, as 
just the right amount of twist must be put 
into the strand and rope. MHard- or soft- 
laid rope may be produced as desired. 

We have seen that in each spinning oper- 
ation, beginning with the jenny, the yarn 
or strand is twisted. The twist of the yarn 
is almost always to the right, that of the 
strand to the left, while the finished rope 
is right-handed. For some purposes left- 
handed or “back-handed” rope is desired, 





A layer for making large rope. Here it is laying up three ropes into a drilling cable. Such a rope is 
“cable-laid” 
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and in this the yarn must be twisted to 
the left and the strand to the right. If the 
twist was all put in the same way the rope 
would unravel almost as soon as it was re- 
moved from the machine. By putting in 
each successive twist in a direction oppo- 
site to the preceding one the turn in the 
rope holds against that in the strand and 
so on. Each twist, of course, shortens the 
fibre, so that it takes over 1,500 feet of 
strand to make 1,200 feet of rope. 

For certain work what is known as cable- 
laid rope (sometimes called hawser-laid) 
is wanted. This is made up of three right- 
handed ropes twisted up together and is 
therefore left-handed. It is now little used 
for marine work, but is made principally 
for drilling cables and sand lines and is 
often made up to 3,600 feet in one con- 
tinuous length. The regular coil of rope 
contains 1,200 feet. 

Large rope, whether regular or cable- 
laid, is generally laid up on a vertical ma 
chine, as these layers would be unhandy if 
of the horizontal type. A layer that can 
make twelve- to fifteen-inch rope is a huge 
apparatus about two stories in height, one 
end being below the floor and the other 
above the ceiling 

Though a coil of rope is supposed to con 
tain 1,200 feet, rope is sold by the pound, 
and there is always the temptation for a 
dishonest manufacturer to “load” the rope 
with an excess of oil and other materials 
and to shorten the length of the coil. The 
consumer thus pays finished rope prices 
for adulterants. Inferior fibre is also fre 
quently mixed with the best manila to the 
detriment of the product. Indeed it oftens 
defies an expert to detect this, as there are 
some fibres that have almost the bright 
sheen of manila, show nearly the same ten- 
sile strength and yet will not give the wear. 
Such rope rots quickly when wet and dried 
and its strength falls off rapidly in service 
High grade manila has a bright color and 
its fibre is fine, silky and long. Two or 
three of these twisted up together will cut 
the fingers before they will break. It al- 
ways pays to buy good quality and it is 
wise to become acquainted with the good 
brands. (Continued on page 236) 
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Gusslont Plays ~ Important Part 
in this Rescue 


O nearly every yachtsman the name 
I of Captain James A. Loesch is fa- 


miliar, especially in connection with 
ocean racing. It was “Jim” Loesch who 
sailed the late George Lauder’s famous old 
schooner Endymion in the last ocean race 
for the German Emperor’s Cup, and in com- 
mand of that vessel he made several fast 
passages across the Atlantic, and at one time 
held the yacht record for the Western 
Ocean passage, if we remember rightly. In 
the Spanish-American war he was cruising 
off the coast of Portugal in the schooner 
yacht Fleur-de-Lis, and had quite a time 
dodging Spanish cruisers. But probably the 
closest call he ever had was late in the 
month of February, when he had to 
abandon the five-masted schooner Margaret 
Haskell, of which he was in command, and 
with his crew take to the yaw] boat in a gale 
of wind, having a hard fight of four days 
before being picked up. And not the least 
interesting part of the experience was the 
fact that the boat in which they left the 
ship was a power boat, which played a very 
important factor in their final rescue. 

The Margaret Haskell sailed from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., in February for Genoa, Italy, with 
a cargo of resin and naval stores and a big 
deck load of lumber. Captain Loesch says 
he was not satisfied with the way the deck 
load was stowed and secured, and protested 
before the vessel left Pensacola. In answer 
to the protest a survey was held, the survey- 
ors holding that the deck load was all right, 


THE MARGARET HASKELL, 
LOESCH AND HIS CREW LEFT HER IN A GASOLENE-POWERED LIFEBOAT 


WHICH WAS RECENTLY 





THE MARGARET HASKELL’S STERLING-POWERED 
LIFEBOAT HANGING ON THE DAVITS OF THE S&S, 5. 
ESPARTA, WHICH PICKED HER UP AND RESCUED 
THE CREW 


and the vessel was ordered to proceed, over 
the captain’s protest. 

The Haskell had an uneventful passage 
through the Gulf of Mexico and Straits of 
Florida until she got to about latitude 26 de- 
grees near the northeast end of the Bahama 
Islands, when she took a hard gale of wind. 
Captain Loesch carried on as long as he 
could, and finally shortened to storm sails. 
As the wind increased the sea got up, and, 
loaded deep as the Haskell was, the seas 
broke over her, finally starting the deck load. 
Though the crew tried their best to secure 
it, the whole deck load finally went over- 
board, taking rails, deck houses, pumps and 
everything with it. This left them in bad 





LOST NORTHEAST OF THE BAHAMAS, WHEN CAPT. 
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shape and with the water pouring be 
through the openings in the deck and 
pumps useless, it was finally necessary) 
abandon the ship. 

Outside of a small gig, the only other | 
was a 20-foot lifeboat equipped with a 
horsepower, heavy-duty Sterling motor, 
and, lowering this from the stern davits aid 
bringing her around to the lee side, Cay 
Loesch and the twelve men of his crew cot 
into her and shoved off. In spite of the 
tremendous sea that was running, the 
gine was started and the lifeboat headed 
the coast of Florida, it being impossible to 
make a landing on the reef-girt Bahama 
with the wind in its present quarter. There 
was a breaker of water and a little food 
board, which they had stowed in the boat, 
but the men had no time to save any of t! 
personal effects. They had to bale « 
stantly to keep the boat clear, and, with her 
nose pointed into it, the engine was run for 
18 hours, in spite of being constantly washed 
by the seas breaking on board. At the end 
of that time the gasolene gave out. The men 
then took to the oars, keeping her head to 
the sea, which was all they could do, and 
when the wind moderated rigged a ju 
mast and set a small spritsail upon it. 

Food was geting short and they suffered 
severely until towards the close of the fourth 
day they were sighted by the United Fruit 
Company’s steamship Esparta, bound for 
Boston, which bore down on them and 
picked them up. Most of the men, includ- 
ing Captain Loesch, were in bad shape from 
the exposure and the long fight, and Loesch 
himself had hardly recovered from the 
effects when he arrived back in New York. 

The Haskell’s boat, with the Sterling en- 
gine in it, was hoisted on the Esparta’s 
davits and taken to Boston on the steamer 
as the only part of the Haskell that was 
saved. 

Though a big schooner of 2,114 tons, the 
Haskell was not considered a particularly 
good vessel for going offshore. [ike man) 
of the new schooners that have been built of 
extreme size, she was very limber and 
worked badly in a seaway. The working 
tended to open the topsides and make th« 
spew out the caulking and leak badly. If! 
remember rightly, the Haskell made a voy- 
age with coal from Norfolk to the River 
Plate soon after the outbreak of the war 
and put back leaking, after having been at 
sea a week. It is also said that one of her 
skippers resigned command of her some 
three years ago rather than go in her for 
fear she might “slide out from under hi 
some time. 


A Large Diesel Engine 


A Danish firm, the East Asiatic Compa 
of Copenhagen, has recently ordered a s! 
which will be powered with an eight-cylin- 
der, four-cycle Diesel engine developing 
3,200 horsepower. The engine is being 
built by the Burmeister & Wain Oil Engine 
Company, of Glasgow, and will be tl 
largest four-cycle engine ever built. 
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Always Something New at Durkee’s 


WILL BE FOUND IN OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 


BARSWAES FOR WET PLACES 


WE SPECIALIZE THE FOLLOWING : 








PATTERSON 
TRAP VENTILATOR 





CRESCENT 


YACHT RANGE 
THE DUNN DIVINHOOD 


The Wonder of the Century. 
THE LITTLE HERCULES PUMP 
The cleanest, cheapest and best Bilge- 
Pump ever sold. 
THE POTTER COURSE FINDER ot 


— ower of accuracy and sim- OVEN FOR STOVES 
plicity. 











THIEF-PROOF 
FILLING CAPS 








HAND’S SAFETY DRIP PAN 


Gasoline Saving and Safety Device 
combined. 

















Circulars with full particulars of all the 
THE DUNN DIVINHOOD above on request. 
makes repairs easy. 


Our new 1916 Catalogue will be sent anywhere on receipt of 
ee 25 cents to cover cost of delivery. 


“p. DURKEE“. 7 Ss 


QUADRANT-TILLER 
2 and 3 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS: MARINE HARDWARE and MOTOR 
BOAT and AUTOMOBILE SPECIALTIES 


LAUNCH WHEEL Factories: Grasmere, Richmond Boro, N. Y.C.andat NewYork. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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PLANS OF A I00-FOOT EXPRESS TYPE POWER CRUISER, DESIGNED BY SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, FOR A BOSTON YACHTSM AN, THAT HAS SOME NOVEL 
SPEED 18 TO 24 MILES PER HOUR, DEPENDING ON THE POWER 
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Yachting and Club News 


M. V. P. B. Regatta Goes to St. Paul 


St. Paul will be host for the annual regatta of 
the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association 
this year. The race committee of the associa- 
tion recently met the officers and directors of the 
St. Paul Motor Boat Club and the business in- 
terests of the city and formally awarded the big 
Western regatta to the Minnesota capital. The 
dates for the racing will be July 4, 5 and 6, al- 
though St. Paul expects to stage a solid week of 
entertainment beginning Monday, July 3. 

The prize money has been almost doubled, a 
total of $5,020 in cash prizes being offered, be- 
sides the customary trophies and cups. The first 
prize in the free-for-all will be $1,200 and the 
$1,000 Webb Cup, with a second prize of $500. 
Class. E, for 1,300 cubic-inch motors, is restored, 
with a first prize of $500, and a new Class “AA,” 
with 151 cubic inches, either 2-cycle or 4-cycle, 
is added this year. Otherwise the classifications 
remain the same. This year’s event will be the 
biggest thing of its kind ever undertaken in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are talking of building 
two boats, Miss Minneapolis and a Miss St. 
Paul, to compete in the free-for-all. It is pro- 
posed to build these racers by popular subscrip- 
tions, and then invite Miss Detroit to join the 
battle. 

During the visit of the racing committee to 
St. Paul the course was laid out and surveyed 
on the ice, a one-mile and a two-and-one-half- 
mile course being arranged. The racing will be 
on the Mississippi between the two high bridges, 
and the grand stand will be on the city side of the 
river, while Harriet Island will also be utilized 
for spectators. 

During the visit of the M. V. P. B. A. race 
committee a luncheon was served at the St. Paul 
Athletic Club, at which the association was repre- 
sented by Admiral Edward H. Van Patten, of 
Davenport. 


Gravesend Bay Clubs to Join the A. P. B. A. 

President A. L. Judson, of the American Power 
Boat Association, attended a recent meeting of 
the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A., and explained the 
work and aims of the A. P. B. A. A committee 


was appointed to form the clubs of the Gravesend 





say Association into a Section of the A. P. B.A. 
It is expected a series of motor boat races under 
the A. P. B. A. sanction will be held during the 
coming season. 


Inter-Lake Y. A. Booms A. P. B. A. 

The Inter-Lake Yachting Association has 
adopted resolutions urging the individual clubs 
composing its membership to join the A. P. B. A., 
“and thereby assist the promotion of the sport, 
not only in the Inter-Lake but throughout the 
country at large. 


Interesting Trip of Steam Yacht Whileaway 

A remarkably quick trip was made recently by 
the steam yacht Whileaway from Key West to 
Havana, illustrating the unusual results obtained 
in this new vessel by her designers, Messrs. Cox & 
Stevens. 

The Whileaway, with her owner, Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mrs. Whitney and their guests, 
left Philadelphia February 7, calling at Jackson- 
ville, Miami and many of the keys off the coast 
of Florida, where much fishing was done. She 
left Key West March 6, making the run to 
Havana—light to light—in 4 hours and 47 min- 
utes, a record trip, excelling the best runs of the 
steamers Governor Cobb and Olivette. 

The Whileaway is an entirely new type of ves- 
sel, and it is probable that she will prove the fore- 
runner of many yachts of the same type, as she 
caters particularly to the requirements of Ameri- 
can owners, who for the most part use their ves- 
sels during warm weather, and therefore desire 
large and well ventilated and lighted rooms. They 
also require speed and the ability to move quickly 
from one port to another and to enter all of the 
harbors along the Atlantic coast, thus making a 
moderate draft vessel essential 

The dimensions of Whileaway are: Length 
over all, 177 feet; beam, 25 feet; maximum draft, 
9 feet; her speed being unusually high for a 
vessel of these dimensions. She can cruise in- 
definitely at 16 knots with economic consumption 
of fuel, and when forced has made in excess of 
18% knots. The Whileaway is an oil-burning 
steam vessel, with twin-screw Parsons geared 
turbines, and is most completely equipped in every 
particular. 
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In type she is the development of the large 
motor cruiser, having all the comfort and roomi- 
ness of the houseboat, with large windows in 
place of air ports, a great amount of deck space 
and unusual head room. 

Some doubts were expressed by nautical critics 
when Whileaway first came out as to her s« 


going qualifications. The result of her present 
ocean trip, during which she has encountered 


considerable heavy weather, has proved her quali 
fications as a sea boat. 

Messrs. Cox & Stevens report that as a result 
of the successful performance of this vessel a1 
the combination of comfort, speed and seawort! 
ness which she represents, they are now designing 
several other large steam yachts of same 
general type, among these being a 240-foot, 206- 
knot boat for Mr. J. N. Willys, which is being 
built at Bath, Me. 


the 


The Sonder Class in Cuba 

The Havana Yacht Club has recently establish: 
an annual championship series for Sonder Class 
boats which will be inaugurated this coming su! 
mer. The series will consist of seven regattas, t 
be held annually between the 15th of June and tl 
30th of September, the first prize for which wi 
be a cup and a pennant. The measurement syst 
will be similar to that of the Yacht Racing | 
of Massachusetts Bay, and racing is ex- 
pected. Many of the yachts enrolled in the clu 
are Sonder boats and the series will encourage tl 
building of sailing yachts. 

The Havana Yacht Club looks forward to esta! 
lishing international regattas with some club 
the United States. The club is entering upon 
new era of great prosperity and interest in yacl 
ng is increasing rapidly in Havana. The yacl 
which will compete for the Sonder champions! 
in 1916 are: Torillo, J. E. Gorrin; Maria Lu 
(ex-Ninnete), J. Washington; Caramba, E. Was! 
ington; Beaver, M. de Sena; Quiver, J. W. Becl 
Harpoon, Vedado Tennis Club; Robin, E. Lav 
dan, and Ondina, P. P. Gonzalez, besides whic 
some other boats will probably be enrolled. ‘ 
the above yachts the Ondina was built in Spau 
while most of the others were built in the Unite 
States. The Ellen has also been bought by M: 
Lavedon. 
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This Year Be Sure to Use 


Kyanize 


WHITE ENAMEL AND WATERPROOF SPAR VARNISH 
IN PUTTING YOUR YACHT IN GOOD CONDITION. 

















You will find Kyanize White Enamel just a little better—more 
durable than anything you have ever used before. It leaves a last- 
ing high gloss finish—a damp cloth keeps it always fresh. Not only 
that but it actually adds more speed to your boat. 


Kyanize Waterproof Spar Finish is the choice of discrimin- 
ating owners and boat builders, because it keeps the boat in con- 
dition throughout the whole season. No occasion for patching 
\._ up here and there. Withstands the hardest service in salt 
\. or fresh water, sun, wind or rain, or any condition of climate. 


Enamel or Spar Varnish—trefund the money for the 


* We stand back of every can of Kyanize White 
\ 


empty can if it doesn’t do all we claim. 


| \ If there is no Kyanize dealer in your town 
. write us direct, for 
\ \W \, 
IN 


. \ to be content 
Varnish Co. . with s ome- 
thing said to 

Everett Station, _y be just as 


BOSTON, U.S.A. /MB\ 8°04 


CHICAGO “4 \ 
Warehouse and Office: d \ 
519 West Twelfth St, \ 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 \ 
Warehouse and Office oF 
311 California St - \ 


The Boston it won’t pay you 
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White Enamel 

will wear longer, cover more 
surface, look better, and is 
whiter than any other enamel. 
Best for all white work on wood 
or metal. Leaves a durable high 
gloss finish; will not crack, chip, 
peel or turn yellow. 





























Waterproof Spar Varnish 

Use it on the deck, on the 
fittings, on all varnished wood 
work. Dries hard as steel. Un- 
affected by salt water, wind, 
sun or rain 


Positively will not turn white 


or blue either in or out of water, 
or in any climate 

















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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Chicago Yacht Club News 


It looks as if the “P” Class, which had grown 
to goodly proportions in the Club, as a result of 
the Manhasset Bay and Great Lakes Union Cup 
races, would be broken up. A month ago we re- 
ported the sale of Fred Price’s Valiant, to go to 
Boston, and now the Olympian has been sold by 
Commodore Heyworth to the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club to represent that organization in the 
series for the Manhasset Cup on Long Island 
Sound next summer. This boat raced for that 
cup on Lake Michigan in 1913, meeting the 
Stranger from the Rhode Island Yacht Club. 
There are also rumors that one or two of the 
other boats may be sold back East. A number 
of new boats are coming into the club, however, 
but of other classes, 

From every angle the sport of yachting at 
Chicago will receive a decided impetus next sum- 
mer. There is already talk of a new Class “R” 
boat to go to Marblehead, that hotbed of Class 
“R” racing, to try conclusions with the Eastern 
sailors. This will make an inter-sectional event of 
great interest. The “R” Class should also boom at 
Chicago, and there are rumors of other new boats 
being built to race against the present “R” boats 
on the lake. 

Trap-shooting continues to hold the interest of 
the yacht club members. There is a good crowd 
out every Saturday afternoon and Sunday, over 
thirty facing the traps on one day. From five to 
six events are usually held of 25 targets each. 
Each event is a sweepstake with a $1.50 entry fee, 
the money being usually divided as follows: 40, 30, 
20 and 10, Prizes are also given to the two high 
guns. 

On February 5 an open shoot was held with four 
events, $2.50 entrance fee for each. Handsome 
prizes were given in addition to the sweepstakes. 
The traps are also open every Wednesday after- 
noon. 

It is to be regretted that the Chicago Yacht 
Club will not be represented in this series of races 
for the Manhasset Cup on Long Island Sound. 
It is, however, a good deal of an undertaking to 
get a boat properly tuned up and race her on 
Long Island Sound against a fleet of boats to 
whom the waters and local conditions are well 
known. It practically means the giving up of a 
whole summer by some one to look after the boat 
and sail her. 

Ogden McClurg is at present in the West In- 
dies on an eight-weeks’ cruise in his auxiliary 
schooner yacht Speedwell. This is not only a 
yachting cruise but a bridal trip as well, for 
Ogden was married on March 6 to Miss Schwartz, 
of Brookline, Mass. Last reports from the Speed- 
well came from San Juan, Porto Rico. 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club 


In spite of the backwardness of the season a 
few of the New Rochelle mossbacks are digging 
their boats out of the snow and are starting in to 
fit out. “Marty” Kattenhorn, as usual, was one 
of the first. It is reported that “Marty” froze 
both hands and both feet the day he painted her 
outside. Secretary C, A. Marsland, another of 
the early birds, has also been on the job. 

A scheme of a sand dredging company to get 
control of the beach at Lloyds Harbor for digging 
purposes has been on foot, and the Long Island 
Sound and New Rochelle yachtsmen, as well as 
the Huntington residents, have been active in try- 
ing to frustrate it, as it will mean the spoiling of 
Lloyds as a yacht harbor. Commodore A. 
Bennett, with a number of New Rochelle mem- 
bers, drove down to the hearing before the Hun- 
tington town board on March 15 and entered a 
protest against the project. Some twenty men, 
representing different organizations, were there 
also, protesting against the proposed lease. It is 
hoped that the plans of the Sand Company have 
been nipped in the bud, 

General Order No. 1, signed by Commodore 
A. P. Bennett, is out and announces the follow- 


ing appointements by the Commodore: Egbert 
R. Leaycraft, fleet chaplain (misprint, should be 
captain); John H. Fuchsius, M. D., fleet sur- 
geon, and Rev. William E. Stevens, fleet chaplain. 

Shooting is still in progress on the Island and 
the gun club members are active every Sunday. 
It is probably that April 9 will see the last of 
the shooting, however, as the boats will be in 
the harbor by that time. The attendance has been 
particularly good and on March 12 seventeen 
shooters were out, which is as good a showing 
as is usually had at the New York Athletic Club 
or any other club on Long Island Sound. At this 
writing the Accumulation Cup is still open and 
has a $40 value to it. 

On Wednesday 29 the club had an open clay 
target tournament, at which shooters from a great 
many clubs in the vicinity took part. There were 
two 25-target handicap events and two 25-target 
scratch events. The entrance fee was $3. There 
is no question that the gun club has not only kept 
up the interest of the members in the club, but 
has brought a number of new candidates for 
members into the field. 

The summer clubhouse will be open early in 
May. At present the winter clubhouse is till in 
commission and, as the week ends get warmer, 
the Saturday and Sunday crowd on Harrison 
Island grows. 


Harlem Yacht Club Notes 


The new club house is open and the steward is 
on the job, and although there has been no warm 
weather yet the house is used every Saturday and 
Sunday by the members. 

Commodore Krausman has appointed Edw. 
Tucker chairman of the race committee. This 
assures our racing interests being well looked 
after. ‘‘Ned” has also been appointed, with Frank 
Sullivan, to serve as delegates to the Long Island 
Sound Yacht Racing Association. Fred Goeller 
has been appointed to serve with Robert Haydock 
as delegates of the Long Island Motor Boat 
Association. 

George Archer has taken the lead off of the 
Rohilla and sold the hull for a power boat. 
George expects to spend the summer at Westport, 
Conn. 

George Malloy, chairman of the racing com- 
mittee of the New Rochelle Yacht Club, paid us 
a visit on Sunday. We are always glad to see 
George come around. He was at one time a 
member of our organization. 

Our fleet capttain, Robert Evans, has purchased 
a new 40-foot power boat. Bob is one of our 
oldest members. He was out of the game for a 
few years and we were glad to see him come back. 

Between the club’s new cash register and his 
new pool cue, George Jarchow is kept pretty busy 
these days. 

If the membership continues to increase as 
rapidly as it has for the past few months we will 
soon have reached our limit of 250 members. 

Tt was a great card party the ladies held at the 
Hotel Belleclaire on March 4. Three hundred 
and four played cards. Some of them received 
prizes. 


Orienta Y. C. 


The Orienta Y. C. has recently purchased a 
valuable piece of property on Mamaroneck Har- 
bor, N. Y. The residence is being altered for 
club purposes, tennis courts have been laid out, 
ways for hauling out boats have been built and 
other improvements started. Trapshooting has 
been in full swing during the winter. Mamaron- 
eck Harbor has been improved by the Govern- 
ment and a channel dredged from the entrance to 
the town. The club officers are as follows: 
Henry Moore, commodore; Dr. Adolph Hoerr, 
vice-commodore; Dr. S. J. Brooks, rear-commo- 
dore; J. W. Roberts, treasurer; J. Bister, secre- 
tary; D. G. Ross, trustee, and William S. Johnson 
chairman of the race committee. 
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Why Amemdiite Engines Are 
Not Suitable for Marine Use 


The best graphic explanation of the weakness 
of the automobile and cycle car type of engine 
marine service was recently furnished by M 
O. C. Kreis, chief engineer of the Gray Mot 
Company, Detroit, in a chalk talk before the Gr: 
factory efficiency class. Mr. Kreis was discus 
ing the new Gray engine, the Model “D Jr.” 
super-speed type motor. 

During the talk the accompanying diagra: 
and explanations were used: 

No. 1. The black portion of the first circ 
about 90 per cent, shows the comparative porti: 
of time the real marine engine is called upon { 
continuous duty service. 

The small black portion in the second circ] 
about 5 per cent, shows the percentage of actual 
running time in which the automobile engine ; 
called upon for continuous maximum duty. 


eo” 
OG 


Gray “D Je.” Diagram No 2 Automobile Engine 


— 


Figure Ne. 3 


Mr. Kreis explained that, not being required to 
deliver maximum power and carry a maximum 
load except at rare intervals, automobile engi 
neers had not provided bearings and crank shafts 
of adequate size, nor made provision for cooling 
and lubrication to permit continuous maximum 
duty service, 

The result is that the automobile type of engin 
is a short-life engine even in automobile practice 

In diagram No. 2, Mr. Kreis used two circles, 
the outer one indicating the bore of the cylinder, 
the inner one the circumference of crank shaft 
and main and connecting rod bearings. 

The above figure to the left shows the Gray 
Model “D Jr.” giving the relation between th: 
cylinder area, or relative explosive force, and th 
crank shaft and bearing proportions designed t 
withstand forces of deflection. The circle to th 
right shows the same proportions in an automo 
bile type of motor of the same rating now offered 
to the marine trade. 

In Fig. 3 the outer circle shows the crank shaft 
size, main bearing and connecting rod size of th« 
12-15 horsepower Model “D Jr.,” greatly reduced 
The inner circle gives the same relative size of a 
crank shaft and bearing used in a cycle car typ: 
engine now being offered to the marine trade as 
a motor. Fig, 3 shows an actual comparison o/ 
crank shaft and bearings; the circles, which ar: 
drawn to scale, are merely provided to show re 
lative sizes and must not be confused with actual! 
dimensions. 

The tremendous difference is appreciated even 
by the novice, who will thus readily see that for 
marine service a marine engine is indispensable 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 


This is the way one Shipmate user feels about it: 

“When one can come into a cabin after fishing 
in the frosty night air, and take his shoes off and 
put his feet near to the SHIPMATE, with a cup 
of hot coffee in his hand, he has a right to a feeling 
of contentment, even if the fishing was not all 
that could be desired.” 


MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. 














FRANCES II—one of our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equaled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 





6-Cylinder, 6%" x 8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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A New Switchboard and an Alcohol Range 


Another new “Speedway” device is a marine 
switchboard, which is a good example of how 
the Gas Engine & Power Company enters into 
every possible detail for the successful and com- 
plete construction and equipment of their boats. 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining in the open 
market the type and grade of switchboard most 
serviceable for marine use this company decided 
to add the Speedway Marine Switchboard to the 
list of “Speedway Products.” These boards give 
superior service under the most severe conditions, 
and are installed in all Seabury boats as well as in 
many others. They are equally serviceable for 
yacht and house-lighting purposes, and only the 
very best grade of instruments and materials are 
used. 

These switchboards are manufactured 
following sizes: 

No. 1 switchboard, 12 inches by 15 inches, suit- 
able for boats 25 to 40 feet long. 

No. 2 switchboards, 16 inches by 18 inches, suit- 
able for boats 35 to 50 feet long. 

No. 3 switchboard, 24 inches by 30 inches, suit- 
able for boats from 65 to 125 feet long. 

They are also made in larger and special sizes 
as required. 

The new yacht catalogue, or 1916 announce- 
ment, of the Gas Engine & Power Company and 
C. L. Seabury Company is just out, and is a most 
attractive and interesting piece of literature. In 
it are shown a complete line of “Speedway” stock 
boats, with plans and photographs of various 
models and types of power yachts which this 
company has built, so that anyone in the market 
for a boat can tell just what he can expect in the 
way of accommodations, power, fittings, etc., on 
a certain length. It also contains a list of “Speed- 
way engines, and is at the same time a remark- 
ably fine example of the printer’s art. 

Perhaps in no item of boat equipment has such 
a great improvement towards safety and relia- 
bility been made during the past season than in 
the galley range of the alcohol type. “Safer than 
gas” is the slogan of one firm producing what is 
claimed to be the only safety alcohol range, and 
one which has been favorably commented upon 
by one of the largest yacht marine insurance com- 
panies. | 

The range is safer than gas, because when 
the burner of a gas stove is “on” the gas escapes 
and an explosion follows a subsequent attempt to 
light the range. In most other alcohol or oil 
ranges, if the fuel tank is full and the valves are 
carelessly left open, or a gust of wind blows out 
the flame, the fuel continues to escape, flooding 
the stove and ready to spread fire the minute it 
is relighted. This is not the case with the new 
improved “Speedway” ranges on which the new 
patents pending safety device is attached. In 
these ranges the fuel cannot overflow, but is led 
to an auxiliary tank beneath the range, where it 
is as safe as in the fuel tank, and can be readily 
drained and replaced in the main fuel tank for use 
again. Even if part of the stove is lighted and 
part unlighted with valves open, it is impossible 
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The Chelsea 8-Day Ship’s Bell Clock is an important part 
of your outfit 





New or Useful Equipment for the Cruiser 


to cause the alcohol passing through the open and 
unlighted burners to catch fire. 

The details of the burners are such that repairs 
are easily made, and there is a saving in fuel con- 
sumption of from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. Such 
railroads as the Lackawanna, the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie and the Pullman Company have adopted 
the “Speedway” outfits for many of their club 
and broiler cars, and hundreds of outfits are in 
service on the finest yachts. 

While such perfected outfits are not cheap, 
nothing that is thorough and reliable is cheap 
from a first-cost viewpoint. But when one con- 
siders the safety device which can be added to 
these ranges at a small additional cost, then the 
item of cash does not begin to compare with the 
value of protected life and the protection af- 
forded the boat and its owner and crew as a 
whole. The railroads are noted as close buyers, 
and surely the best endorsement of these ranges 
is their adoption by the railroads after several 
competitive tests in actual service and notwith- 
standing their higher cost. 

These ranges are sold and manufactured only 





An unusually 


marine switchboard. 
complete outfit for boats from 25 to 125 feet long 


The new “Speedway” 


by the Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. 
L. Seabury & Co., Con., of Morris Heights, New 
York City, and come in several sizes to suit the 
requirements of all-sized yachts. 


Chelsea Ship and Motor Boat Clocks 

There is no article of cabin equipment that adds 
as much to the satisfaction of the entire party as 
a clock, and especially a ship’s bell clock, striking 
the bells in ship style—from one to eig i 
of in the conventional land way. In cruising one 
frequently does not carry a watch about with him 
on account. of the danger of sm: ashing it, and 
if one is carried it is often inconvenient to fish 
it out when you want to know the time, so a clock 
screwed on the cabin bulkhead, where it can be 
seen from deck or cockpit, or on the dashboard 
of a high-powered runabout, always tells you the 
time at a glance. 

The Chelsea Clock Company, of 16 State Street, 
3oston, Mass., have long been known as the 
makers of one of the best and most reliable ma- 
rine clocks on the market. Taking into considera- 
tion the especial needs of ship and yacht use. this 
company has perfected a number of models of 
eight-day clocks, both striking and without bell, 
that will make a special appeal to the yacht owner. 

These come in various sizes and styles, hand- 
somely cased in various kinds of metal or wood, 
either for screwing on a bulkhead or for setting 
on a desk, sideboard or some flat surface. These 
are all eight-day clocks, so that frequent winding 
is unnecessary. For automobile use or for the 
“dash” of a runabout the Chelsea eight-day auto 
clocks are the most reliable on the market. They 
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can be had in from 3- to 4-inch dial, flush 
flange inset, stem-wind and set or key-wind, 
desired. 

Before going overboard this spring you 
better send for the Chelsea Clock Company’s 
logue and see that your boat is properly equi; 
this summer. 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 

There is probably no one thing which me 
as much loss to the yacht insurance compar 
as the damage or wrecking of boats through in- 
adequate permanent moorings, especially wh 
the boat is left alone throughout the week w 
no one to watch her. This, of course, results 
higher insurance rates for those that do provi 
adequate protection. 





Every boat owner should realize the value of 
The Fairhaven bulb shank mooring holds better 
other types of mushrooms by reason of the weighted | 


on the shank lessening the jerk on the cable 


having a mooring that will hold, and one of 
best and most efficient on the market that | 
come to our attention is the Fairhaven Bulb 
Shank Mooring Anchor. This is a mushroon 
anchor with a weighted shank, which not only « 
sures the mushroom lying on its side and tak 
hold as it should, but it effectively eliminates 
danger of a broken cable due to its sudde1 
tautening when the boat fetches up sharply against 
it in a heavy sea. This bulb weighs 25 per cer 
of the mooring itself, and forms a buffer betwee: 
the mooring and the boat. When the sea lifts or 
throws the boat up the slack of the cable is first 
taken up, then the bulb is lifted before the strair 
is brought to bear on the mushroom. As soo! 
as the boat falls from the crest of the sea the bul 
drops, and the action is repeated on the following 
seas. This bulb acts as a weight on the mooring 
chain in just the way that a long bight of chai 
will to a boat which is riding at anchor in a gale 
of wind, the weight of the bulb keeping the chair 
from straightening out suddenly and snapping 

These moorings come in sixteen sizes, from 5 
to 1,250 pounds in weight, so that they are suit- 
able for any size of boat from a dory or small 
power boat to a big schooner yacht, while the 
prices range from $4 to $78. 

Why take the chance of losing your boat when 
you can be immune by getting an adequate moor- 
ing at very small expense? 


Solving the Gasolene Problem 
In spite of the $100,000 reward offered by the 
combined Automobile Clubs of Europe, and thi 
rumored sums offered by one of the large oil 
producers for a substitute for gasolene, whi 
could be plentifully supplied at a lower cost, we 
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Chelsea 8-Day Dashboard Clock, stem wind and set 
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China and Glass Services 


Decorated with the Owner’s Monogram 
Private Signal or Colors, or Club Insignia 


give a nautical touch of individuality to 
your yacht’s equipment below decks. 


The facilities of the Higgins & Seiter 
Studios for designing and executing such 
Decorations are without equal. We have 
equipped a najority of the nost promi- 
nent yachts afloat with China and Glass. 


In every instance we prepare an origi- 
nal design, which is never duplicated for 
other than the person for whom it was 
especially made—although a customer 
may match or add to his set to any 
extent at any time. 


We shall be glad to have you judge for your- 
self the quality of our work by permitting us to 
submit a specimen plate or goblet decorated 
with any design—which we will cheerfully do 
free of charge and without entailing upon you the 
slightest obligation to buy. 


Representative will call if desired. 


JIGGINS &SEITER 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
Nine & Eceven East THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Efficiency and Economy 
plus Practical Convenience 


No boat is completely equipped without adequate 
lighting. 

That’s what every boat owner needs in a lighting 
system—and that’s what you get when you install 
Prest-O-Lite. 

Years of satisfactory service have proved it to be 
the most dependable, economical and efficient system 
of boat lighting. 

Prest-O-Lite, in suitable sizes, gives an abundant 
supply of penetrating light, for searchlight and signal 
light purposes on every size boat. It is equally con- 
venient and satisfying for cabin lights, and is so used 
on many of the finest boats in American waters. 


Easily and Quickly Installed 
on your Boat 


Anyone can understand and operate Prest-O-Lite. 
We have a very simple plan for the installation of 
acetylene boat lighting fixtures, together with various 
appliances for engine priming, cooking, automatic 
lighting for searchlight, cabin and signal lights, re- 
garding which we shall be glad to furnish full details 
on request. Oil lamps can be quickly and inex- 
pensively converted into combination oil-and-gas 
lights, if desired. 


Makes Motor-Starting Quick and Easy 


Prime your engine with 
acetylene, from the same 















Very Convenient for tank that furnishes you 
Camp Cooking and lights, by means of the 
Lighting—Costs little Prest-O-Primer. This is 


The Prest-O-Lite Stem- one of the easiest, quickest 
and-Burner  Attach- and most economical ways 
age Seen to start a cold engine of any 
Prest-O-Lite, provide size. Send for folder 

mel. ~ F Literature of interest to 
arties. © Stem-and- every boat owner, buyer or 


urner, 55 cents. Auto- builder, sent on request. 


Hot Plate, $4.50. : 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 


Incorporated 


The World's Largest Makers of 
Dissolved Acetylene 


238 Speedway 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Canadian Office and Factory 





MOUTON 


MERRITON, ONT. 
Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


000080 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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are likely to pay 40 or 50 ceuts for gasolene be- 
fore summer. Numerous motor fuels have been 
exploited, companies have been organized and 
thousands of dollars spent without result. 

Kerosene, having the same constituents as 
gasolene, containing more heat units, which means 
more power, would therefore seem to be the 
logical fuel, and the solution of the present prob- 
lem to the motor world. The engine builders 
have succeeded to a certain extent, as there are 
several good kerosene-burning motors on the 
market to-day. The use of this fuel in the ordi- 
nary gasolene motor without alteration has been 
the problem hardest to solve. Preignition due to 
high compression, carbon deposits caused by im- 
perfect combustion, smoke and odor have been a 
few of the difficulties to be overcome. Certain 
interests in this city have spent eight years of 
time and over $300,000 in cash in this field of 
effort, and by the slow process of elimination have 
produced a carburetor which they claim will 
operate any gasolene motor, automobile, marine 
or stationary, on kerosene as efficiently as on 
gasolene. It was known that kerosene could be 
used in gas-producer plants, that a certain amount 
of heat applied in the right way would cause it to 
vaporize and throw off a gas which could be 
utilized in an internal combusion engine. 

Several manufacturers then tried leading a 
smail kerosene pipe through the exhaust manifold 
or building special manifolds with a multiplicity 
of chambers, for the purpose of vaporizing the 
kerosene in the manifold and piping the gas to the 
ordinary gasolene carburetor. This did not prove 
entirely successful owing to the liability of con- 
densation and the impossibility of metering the 
fuel to the load of the engine. It was found ne- 
cessary to meter the fuel cold to the exact re- 
quirements of the load of the engine. This 
metering must be accomplished automatically by 
air coming into the carburetor to form a perfectly 
combustible mixture at all speeds and loads. This 
being accomplished it was only necessary to apply 
the heat produced by the exhaust to the already 
measured fuel at a point where it had no chance 
for condensation, but was instantly sucked into 
the cylinders at the moment of vaporization. 

Following the idea of the gas producers, the 
H & N Duplex Carburetor Company, of 1790 
Broadway, New York, has produced a simple, 
compact and efficient instrument which can be 
installed on any engine in an hour’s time without 
any alteration in existing conditions. Starting on 
gasolene for perhaps two minutes, for the purpose 
of heating the fuel to the point of vaporization, 
a lever is turned from the steering wheel which 
shuts off the gasolene and permits the kerosene to 
take its place. This is all the driver has to do, as 
the rest of the operation is automatic. 

For marine and stationary work, and for those 
who are afraid to use it, no gasolene is neces- 
sary, as an ordinary blow-torch of alcohol or 
kerosene, held against the outside wall of the 
carburetor, will heat it in two minutes to the 
required temperature for vaporization. 

The carburetor is sold under a guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back. It is a simple re- 
placement, the old carburetor being removed and 
the new one installed in its place, as the H & N 
Duplex occupies no more space than any of the 
standard gasolene carburetors. < 


Sterling Water Brake or Dynamometer 

The Sterling Engine Company have recently 
placed upon the market a perfected water brake 
or dynamometer for determining the horsepower 
of various gasolene engines for marine, auto- 
mobile, stationary of aeroplane use. This water 
brake is the one adopted by the company after 
exhaustive experimentation for testing its own 
engines before shipment, and all Sterling engines, 
from the 1o-H. P. Sterling “Kid” up to the great 
300-H. P. Model F, heavy-duty speed motor, are 
carefully and thoroughly tested out with this 
water brake before shipment. 

As a means of absorbing the power developed 
in testing high-speed engines the water brake has 
proved to be remarkably successful. While cther 
methods of measuring horsepower may be em- 
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Sterling Water Brake for measuring horsepower 


ployed with accurate results in slow-turning en- 
gines for high-speed work, the water brake has 
been found unequaled. Such questions as re- 
liability, control and simplicity have been demon- 
strated satisfactorily by the action and service of 
these brakes which have received the heaviest sort 
of usage in testing marine engines in sizes up to 
300 H. P. The Sterling brakes have been de- 
veloped and improved and are now built in several 
sizes. 

This brake consists of an oval casing having 
two end plates enclosing a rotor attached to a 
shaft projecting through the end plates, which are 
provided with stuffing-boxes to prevent leakage. 
The rotor is a circular casting having radial pock- 
ets on each side, as well as pockets across the face 
on the outer circumference. The brake is sup- 
plied with water from city mains or any other 
convenient source, which is thrown from the 
pockets in the side of the rotor into corresponding 
reversed pockets in the casing and side plates. 
The force of this water is proportional to the 
speed of the rotor. The force with which the 
water is thrown into the stationary pockets tends 
to rotate the casing. Movable flat plates are used 
between the rotor and side plates which serve to 
cut off the water thrown from the rotor. The 
adjustment of these plates regulates the resistance 
of the brake, which can be further regulated by 
varying the amount of water supplied. 

A torque arm, 31.512 inches long, on the casing 
is attached to a scale of any convenient type and 
the torque is measured. The length of the torque 
arm used simplifies the calculation of pull, the 
fomula being: 

pounds pull & R. P. M. . 
we 





2,000 

The shaft projecting through each end of the 
casing permits operation in either direction. It 
may be coupled direct to engine or a belt drive 
may be used. 

The brake shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph has a rotor 18 inches in diameter, and gives 
a brake of 250 H. P. at 1,500 r. p. m. The shaft 
ends are 2 inches in diameter, and the water con- 
nection is a %-inch pipe. 
Company will gladly furnish any additional infor- 
mation desired, together with prices, upon ap- 
plication. 


Shipmate Stoves for Cooking 
Have you ever dropped your hook in a snug 
cove after a hard day’s thrash in a head sea and 








Two-Hole Shipmate Range for small yachts 


The Sterling Engine 
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gone below soaking wet and chilled to the ma 
row, wondering in spite of the exhilaration 
bringing your craft safe into port if the disc: 
fort really paid for the fun? If you have, a 
are the lucky possessor of a little Shipm: 
range or stove, such thoughts are rapidly dis 
pated as you feel the warm glow of the d 
snug cabin. As you peel off oilskins and 
clothes, maybe the aroma from the coffee-pot 
on the back of the range comes to you, while 1 
Doctor is busy about the galley preparing so 
thing that you know will make you feel that 
even the owner of the biggest steam yacht 
anything on you when it comes to the real 
of cruising. 

There is none of the eternal stuff that ¢ 
with the inadequate cooking appliances of ma 
small boats for you, but a real meal, topped w 
a batch of hot biscuit and maybe a fresh pie 
of the oven; and, as you sit there with the wind 
piping overhead or the rain driving in she 
across the deck, the cheerful glow of your lit 
Shipmate range or the heating stove fastened 
the floor of the cabin, convinces you that “thi 
the life,” and that you were sure enough cut « 
for a sailorman, despite the complex demands of 
a modern civilization. 

You don’t have to have a big boat to experie! 
the comfort of a coal range. The Stamford 
Foundry Company, of Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturers of Shipmate ranges which are 
found, impartially, in the galleys of the Bai 
fishing schooner, the deep-water ship, or the small 
power boat and yacht; and, recognizing the de- 
mands of the small boat sailor, they have turned 
out stoves suited to every size of pleasure boat 
You can get a little two-hole range, occupying a 
space of 15% inches by 22% inches, with an ov 
below that will do real baking, while other sizes 
suitable for motor boat use are as follows: N¢ 
112, 114, 115 and 116, 

In order to ensure pots and pans staying on the 
stove all these ranges have a rail around the 
to which pots can be lashed in rough weather. 

If you are cruising in the spring or fall, and 
want something more than a range in the galley, 
the Stamford Foundry Company make three sizes 
of small heating stoves, particularly for motor 
boat use which clamp to the floor, the smallest of 
which is only 10 inches in diameter and 27 inches 
high, and is just the thing to keep yeur cabin cor 
fortable in the coldest weather. Another advat 
tage of a real fire below is in drying clothes, and 
every real sailor knows the comfort of a lin 
rigged up over the galley range on which socks, 
mittens and other clothing may be hung to e1 
sure their being fit for use the following day. | 
you are outfitting your boat this year you had 
better look into this matter of heating and cook 
ing and send to the Stamford Foundry Company, 
Stamford, Conn., for a catalog of Shipmate stov: 
and ranges for yacht use. 


A Buffalo in the Frozen North 

An unusual testimonial to the endurance a1 
reliability of Buffalo engines was given at the 
recent San Francisco Exhibition, according 
The Herd, a little magazine published by the 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company of 1271-1283 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A man was wandering from space to space 
the Machinery Building with the air of one wh 
feels he might as well see it all because he’s ther: 
anyhow, but when he found himself in front « 
the Buffalo paddock his face lighted. 

“T run one of them back home,” he announced 
to the man in charge, pointing to a 10-12-H. |! 
Buffalo heavy duty, “and, believe me, it’s son 
engine.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Up in Alaska. I come from White Hors« 
She’s the Falcon Mail launch, and I guess if yor 
ask anybody from our part of the country he’l 
know her. 

“She’s only a little 28-footer, 5 feet 4 inche 
beam, and canopy curtains on the sides, but she 
sure has got the goods, and that little 1o-H. P 
Buffalo will take her anywhere you've a mind t 
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The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 


The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachussets 
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It’s All Pleasure Now 


With an Evinrude on your tender you can forget the delays and 
annoyances of bygone trips. You can make quick work of loading 
supplies and placing your guests aboard-ship. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 
are an indispensable part of the equipment on many cruisers and yachts. When 
the wind fails or something goes wrong, an Evinrude on your tender will tow 
you safely home. 

With a ‘‘head-wind"’ blowing you can easily negotiate a narrow channel with 
the Evinrude to take the tow line. 

The new Four-Cycle Twin has more power, more speed and it is almost 
entirely vibrationless. Both Four-Cycle Twin and Single Cylinder models are 
equipped with the Automatic Reverse and the Evinrude Magneto—Built-in - 
Fly Wheel type. Write today for the 1916 Evinrude catalog, showing the com- = 
plete Evinrude line. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
464 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee., Wis, U. S. A. 3 
OVER 60,000 SOLD 
“EVINRUDING” IS ROWBOAT MOTORING 
Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
Front and Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore 
! MT y i ‘ 
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Winton 


HEAVY DUTY ENGINES 


DESIGN 


QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


PERFORMANCE 


55 TO 200 H. P. 


For Particulars Address 
WINTON ENGINE WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 











GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


I make a specialty of Sailing and Power Dories, 


Cabin Boats, Tenders, Launches, Skiffs, Etc. 


i) 


Builder of the Detroit Y.C. CHAISSON DORIES 


Buffalo Y. C. and ARE FAST 
Bayside Y. C. SEAWORTHY 
HANDSOME 


One Design Classes 1 f 








17-Foot Modified One Design Dory for Buffalo Y. C. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A BOAT 
FOR THIS SUMMER 


Prices extremly low for high-grade work. Write for estimates. 


16 Elmwood Road 


Swampscott, Mass. 
































Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 


of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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This launch, powered with a 10-12-H. P. 
Dawson, 


send her. She carries the mails between White 
Horse and Dawson, and she’s on the job long 
after the steamboats give it up because they can’t 
get through the ice. Sometimes it’s pretty hard 
going, but we always make it. She hasn’t got 
much of any draft, so we can take her most any- 
where. And pull !—say, you ought to see that little 
engine when she gets going. 

“We've made some pretty bad runs, I can tell 
you—times when everybody said we couldn't get 
through, but with a couple of good, strong lines 
to throw out and that little Buffalo to give power 
we always get through. If you have anybody up 
in Alaska who 1s thinking of buying an engine, 
just tell him that the Falcon Mail launch has a 
10-12-H. P. Buffalo. That’s all you'll have to do. 
So long!” 

The fact that motor boating is gaining ground 
on the Pacific Coast is shown by sales made by 
the Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company through 
their Seattle distributors, the Woodhouse Gaso- 
lene Engine Company. During the past thirty 
days orders have been received for two 40- 
60-H. P. cruiser and runabout engines, six 50-80- 
H. P. cruiser and runabout engines, one 20-22- 
H. P. heavy-duty engine, and one 10-12-H. P. 

From an equal distance to the eastward the 
3uffalo’s are also in demand. Henig Arnesen, of 


Kristiania, Norway, secretary to the Norwegian 
Motor Boat Association, was sent to America re- 
cently with instructions to buy the best engine 


possible, regardless of price, to power a 40-foot 
cruiser which one of the members of the associa- 
tion was building. He reached the United States 
while the New York Motor Boat Show was in 
progress, and carefully looked over all the leading 
engines. After he had done so he quietly placed 
an order for a 40-60-H. P. Buffalo cruiser and run- 
which is now on its way to Norway. 
Besides being secretary of the Norwegian Motor 
Boat Association, Mr. Arnesen is editor of 
Motorbaat, the leading Norwegian publication in 
the motor boat field. 
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Many New Articles at Durkee’s 


At this outfitting season C. D. Durkee & Co., 
of 2 South Street, New York, are opportunely 
placing on the market a number of new articles 
of equipment and for boat use that will prove of 
unusual value to the yacht owner. One of the 
most interesting of these is a new stockless 
anchor which they are making, called the Eells, 
which they claim has much greater holding quali- 
ties than any other stockless anchor i:ade, while 
at the same time it is more easily broken out by 
reason of having a hollow crown or head. The 
flukes are broad and pointed, while the shank is 
pivoted to them, as is the case in most stockless 
anchors. The cut shown here give a good idea 
of this anchor. It was recently tried out by the 
and the com- 
following letter 


United States steamer Fish Hawk, 
manding 
concerni 


written the 
made of it: 


officer has 
ng the test he 





Buffalo, carries the mail from White Horse to 
Alaska, long after the steamboats have been stopped by ice 
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U. S. S. Fish Hawk 
JAN. 26, 1910. 
Messrs. Cox & Ste- 
vens, New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have the pleasure 
to report the result of 
the test I gave the 
Eells anchor furnished 
this vessel for test 
purposes. 

We anchored in 5 
fathoms of water, 
about 1% miles W. S. 
W. from Point-No- 
Point Light (Chesa- 
peake Bay); muddy 
bottom; payed out 30 
fathoms of chain at 
the water’s edge; 
started engines astern, 
and when taut ran full 
speed astern, with the 
result that the anchor 
dragged about a 
boat’s length (25 to 30 feet), and then took hold 
for a full due; as after keeping both engines at 
full speed astern for 30 minutes the ship did not 
move astern. 

I then stopped the engines; hove in chain and 
took particular notice as to how the anchor broke 
out. Just as soon as we got to short stay and 
up-an-down, it seemed from the easing on the 
anchor engine that the anchor lost its grip on the 
bottom, with the result that it broke ground easily. 
I was agreeably surprised at that, as I had antici- 
pated a heavy strain at the breaking ground point, 
but such did not happen. 

We hove in, and moved to a point about S. 4 
E. (mag.), and approximately 3 miles S. S. W. 








Durkee Crescent Alcohol Yacht Range 
from Point-No-Point Light, where I found a 
hard bottem with sand. We came to anchor, and 
repeated the maneuvers, 1. ¢., payed out 25 fath- 
oms of chain (anchored in 4% fathoms) and 
backed. She dragged about 50 feet and then took 
hold, and held without a budge against both en- 


gines going full speed astern for 30 minutes. I 
am perfectly satisfied that the Eells anchor is the 
anchor for a fellow to go and turn in fora night’s 
sleep, feeling sure that he will not be roused out 
in the mid-watch with the cheerful (?) informa- 
tion, “The ship is dragging!” Will gladly recom- 
mend the Eells anchor to any one wanting the 
best anchor so far produced, and I have handled 
quite a few of them in my thirty-five years’ sea 
(Signed) J. MAHONEY. 


service. 
Another useful article which the Durkee Com- 
pany has recently gotten control of is the little 
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The new Eells Stockless Anchor, for which unusi 


holding qualities are claimed 


Hercules Bilge Pump which made such a hit at 
the recent Motor Boat Show. This is a suction 
pump operated by a rubber diaphragm, whi 
can be worked by the feet or by a lever and re- 
quires very little pressure to operate. It throws 
large stream, and the various sizes of pump mac: 
have a capacity ranging from 10 to 180 gallons 
minute. It will prove a boon to the man that has 
heretofore broken his back over the usual sm 
hard-working bilge pump. 

Another article of inestimable value both 
boat owners and to the yacht yards where under- 
water repairs are often necessary, which can 
done without hauling out the boat, is the Dum 
Divin Hood. This is a hood that fits over the 
head, but is not fastened to the body, and is 
weighted just sufficiently to keep the body at th 
bottom. It has been in actual operation for som: 
time, and has already found a good market among 
yacht repair men and drydock firms, various 
branches of the Government, and for use merely 

for pleasure purposes by yachtsmen. 

On account of the many new articles they ar 
carrying the Durkee Company have had to get out 
a new catalogue this year, and it is now ready for 
distribution. Any one outfitting his boat shouk 
make it a point to have this book handy, for in it 
will be found every article he could possibly us 
in the handling or operation of his craft. Set 
25 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing, 
catalogue has approximately 1,000 pages. 
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the speed and delivery desired. 


Saint Louis Yacht and Boat Company 
Milwaukee Yacht and Boat Company 





The Shops and Yards of this Company, the largest and best equipped of their kind in the United States, are devoted 
exclusively to the construction of strictly high grade runabouts and cruisers, from our own standardized designs, 
er from plans prepared to meet your special requirements by our own or other Naval Architects. 

Inquires should state the approximate size and type required, the number of persons to be accommodated and 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 








CURTISS 


Motor-Boat Water Closets 





Figure 1404 
A NEW IMPROVED MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 
Dimension, 18x18xl1” high to top of bowl, 2%” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 
The best little closet on the market today, possessing many of the 


advantages of the large size toilet. All brass and porcelain. 
Oak seat and cover. 
PNGE- cccwives $25.00 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS Co. 


2 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK 











MIANUS Sturdy 
Powertul MOTORS 


The most acces- 
Sizes = sible motor in the 


—s - market—even the 
3 to 40 H. P. ry +) crank shaft can be 
Two and 


Four-Cycle 









removed without 
taking the engine 
off its bed, or re- 
moving the cylin- 


ders 






2-Cylinder, 4-Cycle 6x8’ Mianus, 
rated at 16 H.P. 


Designed for long life under constant service. 

Equipped with ball type throttling governor, con- 
trolled from deck, insuring uniform speed under vary- 
ing loads, making it possible to throw out clutch with- 
out racing motor, a great advantage in a heavy sea. 

The feature of deck control by one lever is the 
simplest and best control known. 


Write us for information of our two and four Cycle Motors. 


The Mianus Motor Works 
STAMFORD, CONN. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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You eliminate 
all danger of a 
broken cable. 








e 





an insurance policy, 
16 sizes, 50 to 1250 lbs. 


WHEN:+¥OU USE A 


Fairhaven 
Bulb-Shank Mushroom Mooring 


The bulb weighs 25 per cent. of the 
mushroom and forms a buffer between 
= mooring proper and the boat, 

the strain as it is lifted when 

expe. F tautens and preventing the 
sudden PD so dangerous to mooring cables. 
is why our Bulb-Shank Moorings are better than 


Send for Booklet. 


, Faitbaven tron foundry Co. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


We make a 


This 





S. APPEL & CO. 
Uniforms for achting 


Yacht crews uniformed at 
according to club regulations. 
specialty of motor-boat apparel, club 
caps and devices of all clubs. 

Oiled Clothing for Men, Women and Children. 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue 


18 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


shortest notice, 














A New Carpenter Catalogue 

George B. Carpenter & Co., of 430 to 440 Wells 
Street, Chicago, are ‘ready to place in the hands 
of yacht owners and boat builders their No. 102 
marine catalogue, with the new 1916 net price list. 

George B. Carpenter & Co. have long been 
known to the yachtsmen of the country, especially 
those of the Great Lakes and Middle and Far 
West, and this year they are handling a number 
of new articles for boat use and equipment which 
will prove of unusual interest. The Carpenter 
catalogue not only contains a complete list of 
marine hardware and all articles for boat use, 
from a marline spike to the spark plug of an 
engine, but has a lot of valuable information in it 
for boat owners and skippers. It contains chap- 
ters on the motor boat laws and the equipment 
which the law requires for the various sizes of 
boats, on the installation and operation of gaso- 
lene engines, on practical sailing for the amateur, 
on how to clean and paint the boat, on overhaul- 
ing, on rigging and sailing, and the like; while 
a glossary of nautical terms in common use will 
prove of unusual interest to the novice at the 
game. 

No matter where you sail your boat you ought 
to have Carpenter’s catalogue on board, as you 
frequently want to replace some article of equip- 
ment or rigging, and with the catalogue at hand 
you can not only order by number, saving con- 
fusion and possible mistakes, but can know at 
once what it is going to cost. 


Wilson & Silsby Busy 

With the greatly renewed interest in the sport 
of sail yachting, and especially racing, Messrs. 
Wilson & Silsby, the oldest yacht sail-making firm 
in the United States, report an unusual amount 
of work on hand for all classes of boats. As this 
condition is likely to prevail in every yachting 
center, it behooves those in need of new sails, or 
canvas work of any description, to get their orders 
placed as soon as possible. 

Away back in 1851, the father of the present 
head of the firm, Mr. Adrian Wilson, made the 
sails for the schooner yacht America, first winner 
of the cup that now bears her name, and the 
present firm has had unusual success with their 
sails on racing yachts. 

The winners of such popular racing classes as 
the Sonder, the “R” and “P” Classes, and the 
various Buzzard’s Bay classes have been equipped 
with Wilson & Silsby’s sails. 


A Fine Enamel Paint 

Everybody who went to the New York Show 
remembers the big 60-foot Luders cruiser, and 
most of them remarked on the wonderful glossy 
black finish of her topsides. For those that didn’t 
inquire we would like to state that this paint was 
the well-known Ripolin yacht enamel made by the 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co., of Boston, Mass. 

At this fitting out season everyone wants his 
yacht to look the best, and to obtain this desired 
end this enamel paint offers many advantages. 





Among these may be mentioned the fact that it 
can be had in either full gloss) dike porcelain. 
semi-gloss, or absolutely. flat ‘fer, those who like 
a flat surface. It does not discolor, and*any stains 
or marks, such as draiging$yfrom the scuppers 
and the like, can be washéd off easily, leaving the 
surface as clean atid fresh as the day when the 
paint was applied. 

A. & W. Bird & Co.’s-Ripolin has the addi- 
tional value of being very elastic, which prevents 
its cracking or breaking in any way, while it will 
not chip or peel. It is easily applied, and the 
manufacturers state that it has a covering capa- 
city at least 30 per cent greater than most 
other enamel paints. It flows easily, the brush 
leaving no laps or brush marks and giving a sur- 
face as smooth as glass. It dries slowly, so that a 
workman is able to finish a large surface. 

Some of the well-known yachts that have been 
finished with Ripolin are: J. P. Morgan’s Cor- 
sair, Harry Payne Whitney’s Whileaway, the Cup 
defenders Resolute and Vanitie, Mayor Thomp- 
son’s Chicago yacht Valmore, and George 
Batchelder’s Dorello. If you have never used 
Ripolin it would be well to try it this year and see 
the satisfaction you will derive from having a fine- 
looking boat throughout the season. 


Special Yacht China 

You will undoubtedly find in outfitting your 
boat for the season’s use that much of your china 
and glassware has disappeared as a result of 
breakage and loss in the previous season’s sailing, 
If you replace it, or if you are outfitting a new 
boat, you might as well have not only the best 
china, but something distinctive as well. Higgins 
& Seiter of 9-11 East Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York City, have long made a specialty of china 
and glassware for vacht use, and during the past 
ten years have furnished many of the most promi- 
nent yachts with china and glass service. Any 
of their china and glass can be decorated with the 
owner’s colors, his club burgee, his private signal 
or both. The cost of this is very little. The 
marking of china and glass in this way certainly 
adds to the distinctiveness of your tableware. 

The Higgins & Seiter Company offers an un- 
usually full line of china and glassware in unusual 
designs, giving the purchaser a wide range of 
choice. They state that they will be glad to sub- 
mit a specimen plate or goblet decorated with 
any design, so that one may judge for himself the 
quality of the work. They will do this without 
charge or entailing the slightest obligation upon 
the one making the inquiry. 

If you are in the market for china or glassware 
you had better send for Higgins & Seiter’s cata- 
logue of yacht table service. 


Toilet Room Fittings 
To take a comfortable cruise in a small or 
moderate-sized yacht one should have adequate 
wash-room appliances, and no matter how small 
the toilet room a folding or stationary washstand 
with running water is possible, and is vastly more 


convenient than a tin basin extracted from the 
galley locker and a cake of soap usually fished 
out of the bilge and covered with slime. 

The J. H..Curtiss Co., of 2 South Street, - 


York City, make a specialty of yacht plumbing « 
particularly high grade, designed to meet the re- 


quirements of every sized boat, from the 21-foot 
knockabout or small power cruiser to the biggest 
steam yacht. Folding -wash basins in either 
nickel-plated metal or porcelain, st: ationary wash- 
stands, toilets for small or large boats, will be 
found in the Curtiss line. The new improved 


motor boat closet (No. 1404) is extremely simple 
to operate, with few working parts, and sells at a 
price that is within the means of every motor 
boat owner. It is free from the inherent troubles 
of many closets and can be used above or below 
the water-line. The fittings are all of brass with 
porcelain bowl and oak seat, and it occupies only 
a space of 18 inches by 18 inches by 11 inches 
high. 

Overhaul your plumbing thoroughly this year 
and see that your outfit is in good shape. If not, 
don’t hesitate to renew it. 


For Making All Kinds of Canvas Work 

Those who have any occasion to use canvas, 
whether in sails, awnings, spray hoods or the like, 
will be interested in knowing that Bottger Bros 
& Co., formerly of City Island, N. Y., are now 
entering upon their second year in their new loft 
at Marine Basin, Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
where they have a large plant—in fact, one of the 
largest in the country. The floor space in the 
loft for laying out sails is over 9,000 square feet 
and the building is thoroughly equipped for hand- 
ling all kinds of canvas work. This company also 
has a first-class repair shop, where sails are over- 
hauled, cleaned and mildew-proofed, water- 
proofing department, where sails and sail covers 
are treated and painted with flexible white paint, 
and a machine department for making canopies, 


spray hoods, wind shields and the like for open 
boats or yacht tenders. 

Their marine basin is situated on the nort! 
shore of Gravesend Bay and is very convenient 


for yachtmen. There are three piers for docking 
purposes, with 19 feet of water alongside them at 
low tide. The basin is an unusually clean plac: 
for laying up and outfitting, as there are n 
factories to make the smoke nuisance, which is s 
often the case. 
Among the many yachts which were complete]; 

fitted out by this firm during the past year wer 


the Noma, Oneida, Wayfarer, Cassandra, Car 
mina, Sachem, Flreba, Carola and Minerva. Th« 
power yachts Blue Bird, Alacrity, Conewag 


Elmasada, Sea Gull and Granada were also fitted 
Thompson Feathering Propellers 
There will, undoubtedly, be many sailboats con- 
verted into auxiliaries this year, while practically 
every new sailboat being built, except out-and-out 
racing boats, is equipped with auxil iary powet 


To make an auxiliary really successful some fort 
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SMOOTH SAILING 


and freedom from trouble with your 


lines will result when you equip with 


WHITLOCK MANILA 


Bolt Rope or Yacht Rope 





Ask your dealer for “‘Whitlock’’ Cordage, 
which is guaranteed ALL Manila, and gives 


the maximum of service. 


Write for interesting printed matter. 


WHITLOCK CORDAGE CO. 
Dept. Y, 46 South Street, New York 

































aes | the Captain, the Owner 


and his Guest comparing and setting their 
watches at 8 BELLS struck on the Large BELL 
forward by the (Patented) 


“CHELSEA” AUTOMATIC S!1?'s BELL 


The small “CHELSEA” ship's Bell clock in the cabin 
operates the large bell forward. Clock and bell can be 
located to suit wishes of owner. By a special push but- 
ton, the bell can be rung continuously; very useful in 
case of fog, etc. If so desired, as at night, the striking 
on large bell can be omitted. ANY of the many -_— 
or elaborate models of the “Chelsea” Ship's Bell Clocks 
can be outfitted by us to operate our Automatic outfit. 
Every Yacht, medium and large-sized Motor Boat, 
House Boat, Steamship, Yacht Club, Marine, Naval 
Architect and Shipping Office, Seashore and ‘Coun- 
try Estate, etc., should be equipped with one of these 
j attractive and useful outfits. For country estates, etc., 
giv es. audible time over large area and permits system of 
calls from residence for Chauffeur, Gardener, Coachman, 
etc., very useful. 
On sale by Dealers in Nautical Instruments 
and High-Class Jewelers 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
REPUTATION THE HIGHEST AND WORLD WIDE 


SHIP’S BELL, MARINE, HOUSE and AUTOCLOCKS 


=. 
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EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


Sar o Be. 
CLOCKS 


And Non-Striking Clocks—Practically Waterproof Cases 
for use on 


YACHTS, STEAMSHIPS. MOTOR BOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Ete. 


Also Clocks for Finest Residences, 


Clubs and Automobiles 
The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 


and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 








CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASs. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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of feathering propeller should be used to mini- 
mize the drag. One of the simplest and most 
efficient in the market is the Thompson Feather- 
ing Propeller, made by the Noyes Machine Com- 
pany, of 257 Front Street, South Portland, Me. 
In these propellers the blades swing on a pinion 
set in a hub, so that when the engine is started 
they go into the “go-ahead” position, being held 
in place by a lug, and when the engine is stopped 
they swing back automatically to neutral, or with 
the edge of the blades facing fore and aft in the 
longitudinal plane of the boat. On the reverse, 
the blades swing back against another lug that 
holds them in position for the “go-astern” motion. 
Mr. Noyes, of this company, recently wrote us 
that he saw an unusual sight in Portland harbor 
the other day when a fishing schooner equipped 
with two engines and twin screws was beating up 
the harbor in a head wind. The reason she was 
not under power was, of course, the present high 
price of gasolene; but it was only possible to save 
the money under the conditions by the fact that 
he had two Thompson automatic feathering pro- 
pellers, which did not ruin her sailing qualities. 


A Buzzard’s Bay Sailmaker 

We are in constant receipt of letters from the 
readers of YACHTING asking the address of sail- 
makers in different parts of the country whose 
work can be relied upon. It will, therefore, be of 
interest to boat owners generally, whether sailing 
yachtsmen or power boat men, to know that 
Briggs & Beckman, of 31-35 Commercial Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., are prepared to turn out 
yacht sails, awnings, sail covers and the like for 
boats of any locality. They have fitted out com- 
pletely a number of well-known racing yachts, 
both large and small, and their sails have earned 
an enviable reputation for cut, finish and quality 
wherever they have gone. 

The Buzzard’s Bay 15-footer Maribee, equipped 
with their sails, has won the championship in her 
class the last two years, while five suits which 
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they iaaeneiie alia shipped to Buenos mania for mem- 
bers of the Rio De La Plata Yacht Club have 
proved very successful. The following letter 
from one of their customers, a racing yachtsman, 
is testimony of the satisfaction which Briggs & 
Beckman sails give: 

CATAUMET, MAss., 
Messrs. Briggs & Beckman. 
GENTLEMEN : 

“I wish to express my great satisfaction with 
the sails you recently sent me for the ‘barnacle 
pup’ Alladin and for the B. B. 15-footer Peacock. 
Both mainsails have good, flat leaches and good 
draft near the luff, where the draft ought to be. 
| have been trying in vain for some years now 
to obtain such sails from other makers. Please 
send me a cover for the Alladin’s sail and a spin- 
— for the Peacock, the latter as soon as pos- 
sible. 


July 27, 1915. 


FREDERICK WINSOR. 


Kyanize for Your Boat 

There is nothing that sets your boat off as well 
or that gives her such a “yachty” look as well- 
finished bright work. To this end all your var- 
nished wood should be given especial attention at 
this season of the year. It is not always necessary 
to go down to the bare wood, though it is if the 
old varnish is in bad shape; but outside of the 
work a great deal depends on the varnish itself. 
A poor, cheap varnish of an inferior quality will 
not last. If you want a real varnish that will 
stand the test of hard use in salt water, that will 
give a fine, glossy finish, that is guaranteed not to 
turn white or blue, peel or crack under any con- 
ditions, you should look into the merits of 
Kyanize Waterproof Spar Varnish, made by the 
Boston Varnish Company, of Everett Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

The makers claim that it is the most durable 
varnish made, and that it will keep your yacht 
in condition throughout the whole season. It has 
great elasticity, good body and will stand up under 
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the hardest conditions of wind and weather. In 
putting it on you should use at least two coats 
over old varnish; while, if you go down to the 
bare wood, at least three and possibly four coats 
of Kyanize would be best, rubbing down betwee: 
each coat to get an extra glossy finish. If you get 
a good body of varnish on at the outset it will 
last longer and give better satisfaction throug! 

out the season. 


Janney-Steinmetz, Seamless Tanks 

In overhauling your boat in the spring be sure 
to examine your fuel tanks closely and see that 
they are in good shape with tight seams, good 
joints and connections and piping that doesn’t 
leak. Clean the tanks out well before filling th 
first time, and see that they are well braced s 
that they won’t come loose and tear out the con- 
nections. An excellent tank on the market that is 
guaranteed against leaks is the Janney-Steinmetz 
Seamless Tin-Lined Gasolene Tanks. These tanks 
are made of cold-drawn seamless steel and tinned 
with pure block tin, and thoroughly tested so that 
they cannot leak. 


Sea Anchors and Canvas Work at John Curtin’s 

John Curtin & Co., 2 South Street, New York, 
are making a very useful article of yacht equip 
ment in a canvas sea anchor. These sea anchors 
are made in various sizes to suit everything that 
floats, from a 30-foot lifeboat up to the largest 
sized yacht. They are made of the heaviest can- 
vas, cone shaped, with an iron hook or ring at th 
large end, which, if desired, can be made to hinge 
in the middle and fold. There is a bridle at this 
large end to which to fasten the riding cable 
In the toe of the anchor is a cone-shaped oil can 
with a spigot in one end, which extends through 
a hole in the toe of the canvas bag. This allows 
the oil to drip out, forming a slick to windward, 
which keeps the seas from breaking on board. 
Any boat going offshore should be equipped with 
one of these sea anchors. 
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houseboat field 


should not let you overlook the unexcelled equipment of this yard 


the 


for the building of 


Fast Cruisers and Speed Boats 


Naval architects of discrimination have not done this—and we 
build for the foremost yacht designers in the country. 


olene 
any type— 








r — — 


AKBAR for George W. Childs Drexel 
by Bowes and Mower, Naval Architects. 











a 72-foot double-plank — 4 ny express cruiser built 


hiladelphia, from designs 62 \ 
6214 gallons of 


Send us your plans and specifications to figure on. 


MATHIS YACHT 
BUILDING CO 


Front and Erie Streets 


Camden, N. J. 


Gasolene, 








If you own a gas- 
engine 


Marine, 

Stationary, 

Automobile 
or Tractor— 


The H & N Hampton Duplex 


Kerosene Carburetor 


will save you at least 50 per cent. of your fuel bill. 
30 cts. a gallon. 


Equally Efficient on Kerosene or Gasolene. 
The average consumption of a gasolene or kerosene engine is one 
pint per horse power per hour. 


A 50 h.p. engine consumes 62!4 gallons in 10 hours. 
6 gallons of poe at 30c. per ga!. is... 


or $4,055 per year of 300 working days. 

The Carburetor will cost installed less than $75. 
proportionate saving can be shown on your engine. 
positive guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 

One simple adjustment. 
THE H & N CARBURETOR CO., Inc. 
1790 Broadway [- 


of 





Kerosene, 10 cts. a gallon. 


EXAMPLE 


$20.10 


erosene at 10c per gal. is 6.25 


Saving per day $13.85 


The same 
Sold under 


Send now for catalog “‘ B.”’ 


~ - - - = New York 
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W. & J. TIEBOUT 


MARINE HARDWARE 


Brass Curtain Toggle 





A postal will bring our new big 
catalogue ‘‘17A’”’ showing a com- 
plete assortment of motor boat and 
i yacht equipment and supplies. 
") 


Gund. Gomeue Peamy 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
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Be an Early Bird ) 
this Year 





Practice up now for the season’s trophies. Start early. Be among the 
first out to pepper the speedy clay targets. Get an edge on the other 
fellow while the season is still young. There’s no game can surpass 


TRAPSHOOTING 


for all ‘round sport, health and pleasure. Gun “‘bugs” are the 
best of good fellows and there’s a hearty welcome ready and 
waiting for you at the nearest gun club. 

Have you seen the 


Hand Trap 


It’s a practical little device that throws all kinds of targets. 
Folds up. Goes in a bag and makes trap shooting possible at any 
time or place. 

$4.00 at your sporting goods dealer’s or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price anywhere in the U. S. 
Write for booklet “‘The Sport Alluring,”’ No. 423 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
When in Atlantic City visit the ‘‘ Du Pont Store,” Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Boardwalk. See the big Du Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trap- 
shooting School at the end of Young's Million Dollar Pier. 














WHITE 


Paint Your Boat 
This Year With Ripolin 


[t will wear longer than any paint you ever 
used. Snow-white or glossy jet black in 
color; unaffected by salt water; a paint that 
will withstand the hardest kind of wear 
without injury. Will not crack, peel, chip 
or turn yellow. For all interior use and for 
hulls above the water line it is unsurpassed. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 
Distributors for North America 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Write Dept. Y for Boat Facts. 


COSTS LESS 
BECAUSE IT GOES FARTHER 
AND WEARS LONCER 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 





ENAMEL 









FRISBIE VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR 


Front Door or Side Door? 


Suppose you built a house with only one little doorway around on 


the side. You'd waste a lot of time and extra steps every time you 
went in and out. The Frisbie Motor is like a house with big front 
doors. Both inlet and exhaust valves, which are extra large, open 
directly into the cylinder heads. The gas gets in and out more 
quickly than is possible where the valves are on the side. As a con- 
sequence each cylinder draws a bigger charge on the intake, and 
scavenges the burnt gases much more completely on the exhaust 
stroke. 


You'll like the Frisbie Motor, whether your boat 
is in pleasure service or commercial work. 1, 2,3, 4 
and 6 cylinders, 3 to 75 Horsepower. 


Write today for latest illustrated catalog 


THE FRISBIE MOTOR COMPANY 


7 Coll Street, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 








any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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your boat. 


257 Front St. 
So. Portland, Me., U.S. A. 








The Thompson Automatic Feathering Propeller 


HAS NO SUPERIOR FOR THE AUXILIARY 


Don’t drag a solid wheel all summer 
and spoil the sailin 
Get a Thompson and 
you won’t know that you are drag- 
ging a propeller when under sail. 


Send for booklet containing 
full information and prices 


NOYES MACHINE CO. 


St. 


qualities of 


31 Nelson St. 
John, N. B., Canada 











21 FT. “CLUB” DORY 





F> 4 | TOPPAN 


SAFE, RELIABLE, HIGH-GRADE 


OUR 1916 LINE OF WINNERS: 

DORIES—18, 20, 

SAILING DORIES—14, 16, 18 and 21 Ft., $55:$§ 
up and $110, $200. 

27 and 30 ft. CRUISERS. 

V-RUNABOUTS, 21, 24, 27 and 30 Ft. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT MODEL LAUNCH 
22x6 Ft., and 25x6% Ft. 
CLUB DORY, Design by C. D. Mower, for $2 
As an Auxiliary, with 3 H. P. Motor, $275. 

POWER DORIES, All sizes, 16 to 30 ft., $175 and up 

Our SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT, $50 and up, 

Safe and Reliabie 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Toppan Boat Manufacturing Co. 
39 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAILING 
and 
POWER 


BOATS 


22 and 30 Ft., $250 and 


Also 2ix6 RUDDER 











A Selected Buyers’ Guide For Easier and Better Buying 


Every reader of ee ne ween aay Sases Sie se the advertisers in the magazine for catalogs, special information, samples, etc. 
those too busy to write each concern separate 
: Here aon bad we - it: — . 
u desire or from whom you want special information and m to us enclosin t » 
eT . Then simply write in the number and we will forward your ‘oa 
NG gives its readers. 


owner or prospective 
for the convenience 
want about boats engines etc. 


named there is no ch 
This is service YACH 


dealers listed here are representative of the entire marine trade. 
All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have been within a few issues. 


vouched for. 


y dealers. While we hope the 





i and 
ly YACHTING will 


This Classified Directory has been s iall ed f i . 
that one will need for his boat from the completed boat itself and the engine that delves “it Cty Ay* 3 ‘of equine, 


gladly perform the service for them and 

Write on the coupon at the bottom of this page the number of eac 
if any, required for the catalog by the advertiser. 
e and address to each advertiser and he will send you what you ask for. 


Every yacht 


will continue to write our advertisers direct, 
et any special information they may 
advertiser whose catalog or booklet 


If no mailing fee is 


The various headings cover everything 


The manufacturers, builders and 


Only those are listed whose reliability and the quality of the goods they manufacture or sell can be 











Charge for | Charge fot Charge for | Charge for 
Nos. Mailing | Nos. Mailing Mailing | Nos. ; Mailin 
Ammeters Catalog Canoes Catalog| Nos , : Catalog | Propellers (Reversible) Catalog 
1, C. D. "oe & = cents | - Roungbec — - + Sasomatie Machine Co. | 85. Noyes Machine Co, (Feathering). 
2. Geo, B, Carpenter 0. cents | . own Canoe Co. oY. Falmer bros. é Propellers (Solid) 
poe Capstans and Windlasses SS Tay S srepems Co. 87. “Harthan,” McFarland Foundry & 
, ANCHOrS 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents ¥e. Machine Co 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Geo. B. C. 3 Four-Cycle, Over too H. P. . ri ae 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter 90 cons} os finde Winter tee 20 cents! 4. “Gas Engine & Power Co & C. L. Sea-| 88 Hyde Windlass Co. 
. boar 3 e Windlass Co. 5. Ga gine wer Co. & C. L. Sea-| g9 (Col ian B Seendry. 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 3. Wilcox, Coletendon & Co. bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 90 Michigan Wheel ae g 
4. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co, Carburetors 46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. Eten R Ge 
5. American Engineering Co. . 49. Wolverine Motor Works. . sxeverse cars 
28. Krice Carburetor Co. 59 Bullelc Gasclene Motor C 91. New York Gear Works. 
Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) | 29. Wheeler & Schebler. roe ew A ag apelin 92. Baldridge Gear Co. 
6. Dayton Elec. ifs. Co, “ ~ & M. Corheneter &. 54. Cocties Gas feninn Co 93. Gies Gear Co. 
7. Thos. A. Edison, Inc. : yrne, Kingston 0. 58. Automatic Machine Co 94. Evans Stamping & Plating Co. 
8. Willard Storage Battery Co. Clocks (Ship) Ne Fai T rs > 95. Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. _ 
9. Apple Electric Co. 107. Chelsea ye Co, ts." Gray Rotel Cor 50 ee P. 96. a Co. 
ompasses 40. Jaterman Marine Motor Co, ~ = — 
10. Geo , Boats (Stock) 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 61. Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 98 yieon, Rig ~1 
11. Wm. H. Hand, Jr $2. pearing Compass & . 45. Ges Engine y Bag Aad C. L. Sea-| 99° ag iS Cacnenade eC 
Y Ensi : " ‘ urkee 0. 25 cents ury Co., Cons. (Speedway). > ae ae Nae = 0. 
” es yy & Power CAee t oe 2. Geo. B, Carpenter & Co. 20 cents} 62. “Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine ey ae a 
13. W. H. Mullins Co. 83. W. & J. Tiebout. . 52. om ll Motor Works. 102. Boston Yarn Co, (Lowell Duck). 
14. Rice Bros. Co Compass Adjusters . 103. B B 
15. Fay & Bowen Co 34. T. S. & J. D. Negus 55. Fay & Bowen Eng. Co. ry ac ag Bork 
16, Toppan Boat Co. : 35. John Bliss & Co. €8. Gillespie Boyaton Co. ‘Searchlights (Electric) 
114. Ackley Boat Co. 36. Chas. C. Hutchinson. e seimer Sree. - \ — 
117. Brooks Mfg. Co. ‘ 64. Vim Motor Co. : | 105. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. Cushions and Upholstery (Yacht) ‘ Fire Extinguishers 106.  coemag aoe " nae 
: 37. M. W._ Fogg. 68. yrene Mfg. Co. ra re! an wnings 
Boat and Yacht Builders L C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents| 4, od Y Shecien & Co. s cents 
12, Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L., 38. Harry Hacker Co. Flags 108. Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 
Seabury Co., Con. , 39. R. L. Kenyon Co. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents| 38. Harry Hacker Co. 
= one, Se © _ maneretas. Dinghies 2. G. > Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 2. G. B. oo _ 20 cents 
1 strt ; 10. Geo. L. Chaisson. 33. W. & J. Tiebout. | teering ears 
+ Cutie Yoke Building Co. 14, Rice Bros. Co. Glue (Marine) 109. Edson Mfg. Co. 
21. Henry B. Nevins. ‘ Engines, Detachable or Outboard | 69. Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. . pee, Somat SC 
22. D. Kidney & Son. 40. Waterman Marine Motor Co. Ice Boats 1. Bag ag AF “% Co ro os 
4. Noe Fock Yacht & Launch & Engine 42. oe ter ce - sa Me ange ig 33. W. & J. Tiebout. 
, 3. Koban Mfg. C Pe ee eee Starters 
Lo. 43. Koban Mig. Co. : 70. Apple Electric Co. + mag 
14. Rice Bros Co. 123. Arrow Motor & Machine Co, 7 Splitdorf Electrical Co 110. Apple Electric Co. 
120. Great Lakes Bo tilde. C Engines, Marine 72. K-W Ignition Co. 111. eat “¥ — 
126. Great es Boat g. Corp’n. P 73. Bosch Magneto Co. toves acht 
Four-Cycte, eee 100 H. P. 74. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 112. Stamford Foundry Co. 2 
ee ee ee ee ia. SM. Jones Co. (Ralaco Engines). Knock-Down Boats Tanks (Gasolene and Air) 
YACHTING BUYERS’ GUIDE DEPT 45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| 117._ Brooks Mfg. Co. . 82. L. O. Koven & Bro. 
141-145 West 36th Street, bury Co., Cons. (Spesdver). Lighting Outfits (Electric) 113. Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
New York 46. rien wapee Mfg. Co. 78. poets Se Co. — Toots 
47. risbie Motor Co. ‘ 79. rest-O-Lite Co. ’ rank Mossberg Co. 
Please have the items numbered below sent | 48. New York Yacht Launch & Engine} g0. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. Varnish and Paints 
xg 49. W iverine Motor Works. ar > mg a (A lene) 119. Boston ag ne Co. Cc 
z . by , ightin uthts cetylene 120. Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
| RASS age NES ea el ream BAF 50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. e. ea Lise Co. Tex. y es Sees tee Ge 
I enclose the necessary Hy + adewety Le amg Mufflers and Silencers 125. J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
SN BOGE, IE 8c cccccesteseccsannsers 53. Holmes Motor Co.. Inc. 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Whistles and Outfits 
54. Corliss Gas Engine Co. 82. L. O. Koven & Bros. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Mi NAGS... cc.ccesecccsdcccescecsccasesesse 55. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents| 2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
56. Loew-Victor Engine Co. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents ~ war a & Co. 
De, 0c cccekeernce see bet edevede dees 57. Van Blerck Motor Co, 33. W. & J. Tiebout. | 33. . & J. Tiebout. 








Why 





not Ki {a nize your 


Yacht? See page 217 


ConsuyJt YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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ate Built by 


LUDERS 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

















JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


for your 


SAILS, AWNINGS, 


Etc. 





JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


2 South Street New York City 


Telephone Broad 4263 
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Cs = _ Marold—Fastest cruiser ever built. 1600 h. p. 
, ¢ installed. Speed 37 miles per hour. Length, 100 
feet. Beam 12 feet 6 inches. Built by the 
Matthews Company for C. H. Wills, General 
Manager, Ford Motor Co Detroit, Mich. 


ured by the extent to which it pleases the owner. And 
in no article built for pleasure are there so many chances 





| 
| HE value of an article designed for pleasure is meas- 
| 


for slighting details and making costly errors as in the pro- 
duction of power yachts. 


These facts were thoroughly recognized by the Matthews Co. over |}} 
twenty years ago. As a result, supreme quality without undue ex- 
travagance has long been the keynote of Matthews workmanship and 
construction. 

Years of experience and a most modern plant places us in a position 
to readily interpret your particular requirements and to combine 
beauty, comfort, seaworthiness, utility of space and economy of 
operation in a power yacht that will prove a source of supreme pleas- 
ure to you throughout a long term of years. 


Literature and Plans Gladly Submitted 


We also build Electric Lighting Plants Electric Capstans, Pumps and other 
electric specialties for Marine Service Ask for special electrical literature. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
604 Laurel Avenue Port Clinton, Ohio | 
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JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 
THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE VARIOUS GRADES ARE INTENDED 


For Waterproofing Canvas, for 
Covering Decks, Tops of 
Cabins, Canvas Boats, 
Canoes and Flying 

—USE— Boats 


No. 1, Extra Quality —USE— 


No. 7, Soft Quality 
Black, white, yellow or mahogany color. 
Give black the preference; it is more elastic | Black, white or yellow. It not only water- 
and satisfactory in every way. roofs and preserves the canvas, but attaches 
Specified by all first-class designers, and it to the wood, and with a coat of paint once 
used exclusively by all the prominent builders. a year will last as long as the boat. 


FOR SHIPS’ DECK USE {Ne 2: Eizst, Quality Ship Glue 


For Deck and Hull Seams of 
Yachts and Motor Boats 


INSIST ON HAVING THE RIGHT KIND IF YOU HOPE TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
he largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not, he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For Sale by all Yacht, Boat pent Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for New Booklet, ‘‘Marine Glue.’’ What to use and how to use it. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY 


Special Marine Canoe Glue 
Best Filler for Canvas 
Black, White and Yellow 


Waterproof Liquid Glue 
is used for the same purposes as 
No. 7, Soft Quality 


It is ready for use and requires no heating; 


simply open the can and paint it on, like Our 25c. emergency cans made a big hit 
ready-mixed paint. Every canoeist should carry one; it is as val- 
Especially recommended for waterproof uable to him as a repair kit to a bicyclist or 
ing the canvas covering of flying boats, and automobilist. 

for wing surfaces This glue will also attach It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no 
canvas, cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin boatman should be without 


oleum to iron, steel, or wood Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents in stamps. 


All put up in 1, 2, 3 and 5-lb. cans; also 14, 28, 56, 112-Ib. boxes, 
either tin or wood. 


152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Our Specialty is the making of 


Yacht Sails That Set 














Whether for racing craft or cruising boats. Every order we’turn out 
adds at least one to the long list of yachtsmen who are satisfied that 
“B & B”’ sails can’t be beaten at any price. Only the best materials 
and skilled workmanship in sails built at the little loft with the big 
reputation. Shall we add you to our list? Send us your measures. 
Our samples and prices will please you. Our sails will delight you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 


New Bedford, Mass. Dept. D. 








(C) M. Rosenfeld¥ 


WHY NOT GET A 


Hand-V-Bottom 


and let the other fellow take your wesh 7? 
20 to 30 miles per hour with moderate power 


FLYAWAY III RACCOON WATCH-YOUR-STEP 
ROMANY WAKONDA PIUTE V 
Send stamp for illustrated catalog 


WILLIAM H. HAND, Jr., Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 























Here’s a Two-Cylinder 
Rowboat Motor with 
More Speed and Power 


The new Arrow Detachable Rowboat 
Motor is ideal power for your tender. 
Simpler, handier, faster, more power- 
ful, more compact, more reliable and 
more economical. 


Develops four-horsepower at 1000 
R.P.M. and drives a boat at not less 
than 10 miles an hour, mileage per 
gallon of gasolene is exceptional. 
Equipped with our patented boat- 
clamp. A mere twist of the wrist will 
attach and detach the Arrow instantly. 


ARR OW 
Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 





Many special features distinguish the 
Arrow from other outboard motors, 
including Bosch double charging 
: p hightension water proof magneto, 
Let us explain the superior “W §& M” reversible propeller, multi- 





advantage of owning the Arrow. _ speed control at the tiller and patented 
Write for descriptive catalog, instantaneous attaching and releasing 
‘ boat clamp. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


30 Church Street New York 





Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue boston, Mass. 


























COLUMBIAN 





THE RIGHT WHEEL FOR ANY TYPE OF BOAT 


The fastest propellers for pleasure boats. 
The most powerful for commercial boats. 


INSIST UPON A COLUMBIAN 


Our Propeller Book sent free upon request. 
COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
228 North Main Street, Freeport, Long Island, New York 


New York City Local Salesroom: 50 Church Street 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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10 to 32 MILES WITH 4 to 25 H. P. 


A comfortable family launch or a racer. Semi-V-bottom design 

roomy, staunch and seaworthy. Becomes a stepless hydroplane 
with 12-h.p. or more. We furnish the finished boats, painted, var- 
nished, with fittings and steering gear, all ready for the motor at the 


Fastest Boat i in the World — quoted. Get our prices with 4 to 25-h.p. motor installed 
ady to run. 


Big Boat Book Free 


showing over 100 designs. 




















, Cruisers— launches — sail- 
Two Views—17-Footer boats—rowboats and canoes 








Two Views—15 Footer 


pa Complete k. d. boat Brooks Mfg. Co. Complete k. d. boat - - - $25 


as described. 


6454 Rust Avenue Finished ready for $45 

$95 Finished boat ready Saginaw, Mich. motor 
for motor U.S. A. With inboard or outboard SSa 

motor installed 


Utilize your spare time or make $10 and up per day putting these 
boats together for your local trade. No skill required. We furnish Lowest Price Boat in the World 
the knock-down boat complete (best oak and cypress), everything 
cut to shape and fitted, with hardware and fittings. The k. d. prices 
quoted include everything except paint. This is a real business 
opportunity. We have started hundreds. 


BUILDER-ACENTS WANTED 


























MAKE YOUR BOAT DEPENDABLE 


When you’re caught in a bad blow, or just escaping a collision by a 
close margin, a dependably equipped boat gives you a lot of confi- 
dence. If you have the boat fitted with 


@ MARINE HARDWARE 


you know everything will do its duty, perfectly. 
You know this because every U article has 69 years of expert 
skill and experience back of it. The oy mark—carried on marine 


hardware of every kind—stands for quality, long 
* 


\ service and absolute efficiency. 
cas =m 
o>, SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
\eer Our 112-page book, “Sea Craft Suggestions and 


ee sey wah is not a mere catalog, but contains 
SS many valuable hints. This reference book will be 
sent promptly on receipt of 10 cents. 


ae CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc., 10 So. Main St., Middletown,Conn. 


Established 1847 
World’s Largest Manufactdrers of Marine Hardware 
Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 


NO SLACK com | Ce 7 
STEERING WHEEL = = | — 


Tiller rope easily set to any 





tension desired. Steer accu- 
KIOWA II, North Shore Champ‘onship, Manchester Y. C. 17-Footers. 
WILSON & SILSBY, Inc., Sailmakers 


ROWE’S WHARF BOSTON, MASS. 


Some of our 1915 Winners 


rately with any cord. Prevents 
loose rope, hard-working wire 
cable, or kinky chain. Ends 

of rope can’t come 


out. Flight, Bar Harbor 31-footer, winner of Corinthian Y.C. Championship 
Py Bar Harbor Association, and North Shore Championships 
Write for Sumaki, Champion Class ‘'R,”” Massachusetts Bay, Invader, Champion Class ‘'Q,” Great South Bay 
Literature Deccoon, Champion Buzzards Bay 21-foot Class. Ellen, Sonder Class Champion, Massachusett= Bay 





Estimates and Samples gladly furnished on application. 




















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on a any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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The Soul of a Tired 


Business Man 


“TI read Collier’s because it is bal- 
anced to suit the needs of the 
average tired business man. There 


is some fiction which is good, there 
are some timely articles which during the 
past year have been positively gripping and 
the editorials contain just the proper amount 
of clean philosophy and good humor to 
keep the doors of one’s soul pleasantly ajar 
to the better things of life.” —F.E.B., Butte, Ia. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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1909 - - - 1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


RACING AND CRUISING SAILS. YACHT AWN 
INGS, COVERS, ETC. PAINTED SAIL COVERS 


Sails Stored, Cleaned and Mildew Proofed 


THE FINEST LOFT FACILITIES IN THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK 


Marine Basin, Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Formerly at City Island Phone, Bath Beach 2084 

















Ale «’ Sfou 








“Through Seas 
of Enchantment” 


Sails the boat carrying a supply of good old 


vans 





THEY ADD A CHARM OF THEIR OWN TO 


YACHTING2”° MOTOR BOATING 


and insure the pleasure and creature comfort of all those on the 
cruise in fair weather and foul. Dependable and delightful 
beverages under all conditions. 


Knocking around won’t hurt them. Always 
ready, easy to serve. Furnished in Bottles and 
Splits by all dealers. 


Don’t Delay—Order today from your Supply Man 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 


Established 1786 HUDSON, NEW YORK 














Start Your Boating Season Right 


with 


Mitchell’s Non-Fouling 
Enamel Paint 


Successfully used on the speediest racing craft, in- 
cluding such boats as 
“WESTWARD” 
“JOSEPHINE” 
“SAYONARA” 
“BRITOMART” 


Mitchell’s Non-Fouling Enamel Paint prevents foul- 
ing and marine growths on boat bottoms. It is the most 
satisfactory and economical, and is widely known among 
prominent yachtsmen. 


THIS IS THE PAINT SPECIFIED BY THE PRIN- 
CIPAL NAVAL ARCHITECTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Write for prices on this and other 
Bridgeport Standard Products for boats. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
6 East 39th St. 78 West Lake St. 8 Portland St. 























Volume XVill of YACHTING 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1915 
(inclusive) 


Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 
PRICE, $2.25 Per Volume 


Carriage at expense of purchasers 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, YACHTING 
141 West 36th Street NEW YORK 











FILLING PLUG 


AIR 
S E A KA 


ANKS. 


TINNE S 


NIN 








GASOLINE 

















Consnlt YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is abso’utely free. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








WILLIAM H. G GRIFFIN 


Special aniin aon “ge » Yacht sails 
all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Left: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 











Virginia Chewing Tobacco 
The Best in the World 


One and One-half pounds sent free by mail 
on receipt of $1.00. Always Fresh. 


RUDOLPH MENTEL 
Box 455 City Point, Va. 


New York Jersey City Philadelphia 
BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 
LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 

MARINE ENCINES IN THE WORLD 


Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine fo7 a new one 











ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever us l sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for full informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


Ackley Boat Building Company 
So. West Cor. Mainand Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Adventures in Mexico 
“The eet “Ras incapable of self. -oreeene 


few years. AD- 

te eae 9 the title of 
this = 
Atall bock stores or direct, $1.00; post- 
age 10 cents. F 

ot 
OUTING “ADVENTURE. LIBRARY 
gladly sent upon request. 

OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 

141 W. 36th Ste. New York. 
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A Memorable Race 


(Continued from page 211) 

Mistake ..... 4:31:50 Susie S...... 4:34:35 

Mollie Bawn. 4:33:25 Lily R....... 4°39 05 

The Mistake made a long reach up the 
bay, longer than was necessary, for the 
flood had now made, and she had to ease 
sheets in going for the Robbins Reef mark. 
The Susie S. gained on her by tacking al- 
most at once after rounding the home mark 
and trusting to the tide to set her to the 
westward. But falling short, she had to 
tack again and thus got into stays. Before 
she could recover way she was struck by a 
hard flaw which sent her over. Meanwhile 
both Mollie and Lily R. had gained percep- 
tibly on Mistake; indeed the former was 
close on her heels at the turn, as the ap- 
pended figures show: 


Mistake ..... 4:57:10 Lily R....... 5 100735 
Mollie Bawn. 4:57:25 
“Mollie Bawn, still under reduced can- 


vas, with jib boomed out to starboard, ran 
steady as a clock, while Mistake, over- 
weighted, had to drop her peak, and even 
with that relief would roll down. Mollie 
went straight for the mark, but Mistake had 
to keep up at times to avoid jibing. She 
had finally to get her boom to starboard and 
had not time to tack, so closely was Mollv 
hunting her. Captain Snedicor watched his 
chance and then put his helm up to jibe. 
The boom went high up in the air for an 
instant and then flew over; the gaff for a 
moment remaining on the port side of the 
mast goosewinged the sail, but, as the boat 
came up, it cleared itself and the jibe was 
safely made. Her peak was at once put up 
and she went for the mark at an extremely 
rapid rate and succeeded in turning it 
ahead.” Foilowing are the figures of the 
turn, showing that in the run down Mistake 
had gained on Mollie, while Lily had fallen 
astern of both. 


Mistake e:mbe Lily R......% 5:41:10 
Mollie Bawn. 5:37:42 
Lily, on the run down, had snugly furled 


her big jib and once more set the storm sail, 
although the wind had sensibly moderated. 
Mistake was carrying her canvas well and 
it was dollars to cents in her favor. At 
Fort Hamilton she had a lead of a quarter 
of a mile, but when off Owl’s Head she 


got a knockdown from which she could not 
Her mishap left the 
with the 
but her time allowance 
just 28 


recover and filled. 
race between Mollie and Lily R., 
former in the lead, 
in doubt. She 


finished seconds 


APRIL, 1916 


KEEP A RECORD 
of your guests this season in the 


YACHT OWNER’S LOG AND EXPENSE BOOK 


Price, Fifty Cents. 
The Bishop Company 
Sheboygan, VVis. 


ahead, but lacked 22 seconds of the allow. 
ance due Lily, so Lily won by 22 seconds, 

As the result was so close the j1 
withheld their final decision until the boats 
could be remeasured. The amount of money 
wagered on the race was so large that the 
sum of the sweepstakes, $600, formed an 
inconsiderable item. However, Edward 
Kemp, owner of Lily R., enjoined John 
Sawyer, the stakeholder, from paying over 
the money. The injunction vacated 
after the final decision of the judges in 
favor of Lily R. Some of the betting men 
at first proposed to take the matter into the 
courts, but they acquiesced in the final de- 
cion, declaring Lily R. the winner. 

Here is the official record of the 


Elapsed Correct 


was 


race: 


Start Finish Time Time 
iF } 2:12:22 6:38:00 4:25:38 4:22:55 
Mollie Bawn. 2:11:00 6:36:10 4:25:10 4:23:20 
Snoozer..... 2:12:02 Dismasted 
Susie S...... 2:10:05 Upset 
Mistake...... 2:11:05 Upset 
Annie........ 2:14:00 Broke down 


Rope Making 
(Continued from page 213) 


Just another point, in uncoiling new rope 
do not take hold of the fag end and take 
the rope from the outside, but reach down 
through the eye of the coil—the open space 
in the center—catch hold of the end or 
the far side and pull it up through the eve 
The rope will then be free of kinks. Other 
wise it will twist and turn and curl up int 
countless “‘sojer’s eyes.” 

At present there is a certain amount of 
confusion as to the proper way of designat 
ing the size of rope. The seaman measures 
the circumference and this practice is fol 


lowed by manufacturers along the coast 


Inland, however, the diameter is used as 
the size. Wire rope is almost always 
ordered by the diameter. In _ ordering 


manila specify whether diameter or circum 
ference is meant. 

There are a number of 
ferent sizes and descriptions of cordagt 
everything under half- inch diameter bein 
termed “small stuff.” Marline, houselin« 


names for dif 


a 
~ 










Can be set quickly and an unlimited number of courses 
taken with accuracy. Variation and deviation applied auto- 
matically. 


“Cole” Bearing Finder,‘‘Polaris’’ 
lighted Compass which prevents eye strain. 





*COLE”’ COURSE PROTRACTOR 


For laying out courses and cross bearings 


Get aquainted with M.C. CO. instruments. Our new 
——— 

Compasses, and ‘‘Perfect’’ Under- 

Send for interesting catalogues 








Why not  Kyanize your Yacht? See page 217 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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roundline and ratline stuff are made from 
tarred yarns or threads of hemp, not manila. 
Marline is two thread left-handed; house- 
line is three thread left-handed, and round- 
line three thread right-handed. Seizing 
stuff is three strand right-handed, each 
strand laid up from two, three or four 
threads, so that it makes six, nine or twelve 
thread stuff. Ratline stuff is similar but 
larger, as the strands have from four to 
eight threads each. Houseline and ham- 
roline are superior qualities of seizing 
stuff. 

Untarred hemp rope, usually of Russian 
hemp, is called “white rope.” Yacht line 
or yacht rope is made from the finest soft 
white manila. “Lobster twine,” “lobster 
marline” or “yacht marline” is made from 
high-grade manila, carefully chosen and 
“prepared.” Bolt rope has a bright appear- 
ance and great strength and elasticity. It 
may be either three or four strand and is 
usually “soft laid.” The four strand variety 
mav have a “heart,” a small line to fill the 
space between the strands, but the heart is 
apt to part under strain and cause un- 
even spots in the rope. When no heart is 
used the strands squeeze down into the 
center and fill the space there. Four strand 
rope is more nearly circular than three 
strand, and runs more smoothly over 
sheaves. 

We have described above only hemp and 
manila ropes, as these are the only materials 
suitable for marine use. A great deal of 
rope is made from sisal and other fibres, 
such as istle, maguey and jute, and these 
are also used as adulterants with manila. 
But for satisfactory service get pure manila 

it will pay. 


“The Power Cruiser’s Pilot” 


A new book that just been published that will 
prove of great interest to the power cruising man, 
and especially to those who are more or less 
novices at the game, is “The Power Cruiser’s 
Pilot,” by Bradford Burnham, and published by 
the Penton Publishing Company. Mr. Burnham 
has had a long experience in the handling of 
power boats and in cruising, having made the 
long run from New England to Florida and back 
a number of times. 

The book not only contains much good and 
timely information, but is written in a very pleas- 
ing manner and is interesting from cover to 
cover. The author shows how the expenses of 
the cruise become less with experience, and de- 
scribes in detail what he calls the “dollar-a-day 
cruise’—a run of 1,150 miles in a power boat 
where the tota] expenses only amounted to $1.00 
4 day per person 

Some of the other points brought out are: the 
selection of waters suited to your boat when 
planning your cruise, hints for daily runs, canal 
work, making sure that you get the right sort of 
crew (a very important thing in cruising), the 
necessary equipment, with advice on what to 
take and what not to take. The book is well 
worth reading by any one contemplating a cruise 
of any lengtl 


Why not Kyanize your 


Yacht? See page 217 
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DO YOU OWN 


PSION 


OO-FING 


HANDBO 


A BOAT? 
Herbert L. Stone, Editor of 


“Yachting” and other prac- 
tical yachtsmen tell you how 
to get the most out of your 


The Jones & La Borde Company 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 





hobby in the 


OKS 
\] J 
| The Motor Boat. 
The Auxiliary Yacht. 


| 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Th- 


Handbook. The Gasoline Motor. Navi- 
gation for the Amateur. 


tavtay, Catalog describing thirty-eight other out- 
L door HANDBOOKS free on request. 
At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 


OWTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 


solid Spars. 


Write for prices. 








Yachtsman’s 


Ice Boating. 











HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTEPFP 


NEW YORK 














m/e 7e 


CAMPING, ETC. 
2 Camp Cookery—Horace Kephart. 
Selection of provisions and utensils, 
preparation of game, cooking foods that 


27 


Ice Boating—H. L. Stone, editor of 
Yachting. History, construction, 
sailing, etc., of ice boats and scooters 
Plans and description for building 





OUTING PUBLISHING,COMPANY , 


HANDBQDKS 


are based on the plan of one subject to a book, and each book com- 
plete. The authors are experts. Each 
pared for this series and deals with a separate subject, and deals 
with it thoroughly. 

If you want to know about Airedales an OUTING HANDBOOK 
Apple Growing, another OUTING HANDBOOK meets your need. 


book has been specially pre- 


ives you what you want to know. 


24 


outfit, wood fields or streams may 37 Automobile Operation—A.L.Bren- 29 intensive Farming—L. C. Corbett. 
rovide. Every recipe tested nan, Jr. Driving, ignition, carburetor, Up-to-date methods of making a profit 
3 Backwoods Surgery and Medicine transmission, tires, etc. All a motorist out of high-priced land 
—Dr. C. 8S. Moody. Common-sense wants to know about his car 32 Vegetable Garden—R. L. Watts. 
methods for treatment of ordinary 42 Small Boat Building—H. W. Patter- Types of vegetables to select, manner 
wounds and accidents, practical reme- so A complete working manual on of plenting and cultivation, and re- 
dies for camp diseases. smal! boat building turns that may be expected 
11 Outdoor Signalling—Elbert Wells. 48 The Canoe, Its Selection, Care and DOGS, ETC 
Pronounced the simplest and most ef- Use—Robt. E. Pinkerton. Selection ~ ‘will - Hay 
fective system of outdoor signals in ex- of right canoe for each purpose or con- 5 Airedale, ‘ar ” lame @ocl 
istence for amateurs. dition, paddling, running rapids, Origin and development 0 ae 
12 Tracks and Tracking—Josef Brun- weathering storms, ete selection, breeding, training, diseases 
ner. How to follow and interpret the 53 Marine Motor—Lieut. F. W. Ster- 9% Horse, The. His Breeding, Care and 
tracks of wild animals and birds ling, U. S.N. Careful descriptions of Use—David Buffum. Discussion of 
21 Packing and Portaging—Dillon parts of marine motor, relation to whole every-day problems of ordinary horse- 
Wallace. By canoe, horse, foot, snow- and method of operation; troubles and users, such as feeding, shoeing, simple 
shoes and dogs. Personal equipment, their remedies. A good working knowl- home remedies, breaking, ete . 
food selection, etc edge of engine, operation and care 14 Profitable Breeds of Poultry—A. S. 
40 Winte- Camping—W. S. Carpenter. 54 Small Navigation—Lieut heeler. Value of various breeds as 
Shelter, clothing, food, snowshoeing, Com, F. W. Sterling, U. S. N. (re- egg layers and for stock, housing, ete. 
skiing, winter hunting, wild life in win- tired). An elementary text-book on 18 Scottish and Irish Terriers—Wil- 
ter woods, etc small boat navigation. liams Haynes. Origins, standard 
49 Horse Packing—C. J. Post. Hitches types, diseases, kenneling, training, ete. 
knots and apparatus used in carrying 22 Bulk Terrier—Williams Haynes. 
loads on horseback. Basis is methods History of breed, training, care in 
followed in West and in U. 8. Army. heaith and sickness 
~» 23 Fox Terrier—Williams Haynes. 
_ FISHING . Companion book to “ Airedale Bull 
7 Fishing Kits and Equipment—S. Terrier,” with special reference to fox 
G. Camp. A complete guide for the ter-lers. . 
fresh water angler buying a new outfit. 30 Practical Dog Breeding—Williams 
Testing and select ing rods, lines, leaders Haynes. Fundamental questions of 
8 Fine Art of Fishing—S. G. Camp. breeding, elimination of undesirable 
Includes detailed instructions in various qualities, et« 
forms of trout and bass fishing 31 Sractical Dog Keeping— Williams 
25 Fishing with Floating Flies—S. G SPORTS Haynes. Selective buying and selling, 
Camp. A complete manual of dry fly 13 Wing and Trap Shooting—Chas. care, feeding, kenneling, exercise, etc 
fishing : Askins. Only modern manual dealing 35 Pigeon Raising—Alice Macleod. A 
33 Amateur Rodmaking—Perry D. with shotgun shooting, both in the field book for both fancier and breeder. 
Frazer. A practical manual for those and at the traps 38 Fox Hound—Roger Williams. 
pond want to make their own rods and 928 Modern Golf—H. H. Hilton. Choice Types, training, kenneling, diseases, 
igs | 4 > , , a- sare anc . 
36 Fishing Tackle—Perry D. Frazer. oe. a hing, driving, tourna care a i tae 
Hints for beginners in the selection, Te en = ; . ppeee-ut~ ’ ‘ 
care, overhauling and use of rods, reels’ “> rennis Tactics R. D. Little. A 14 Exercise and Health—Dr. Woods 
‘ practical manual for more advanced H “hi Rat " ll-round 
lines, et« players When and how to take the utchinson ationa all-rounc 
39 Salt Water Game Fishing—Chas. F - . ~ - a a - living, salculated to bring a man to 
Holder. Covers the whole field of salt net, volleying, twist service, et« ripe old age with little iliness or con- 
poeple te whole Held of Sail 46 How to Play Tennis—James Burns ’ . : - 
water game fishing. Habits and habi- Instructs from rotessional stand sciousness of bodily weakness 
tats of fish, methods and tackle, et wr tahoe 2 ee oe 20 Outdoor Photography—Julian A. 
point especially for beginners: how tohold Dimock A book to solve the prob- 
BOATS AND MOTORS the racket, how to swing it: positions of tome of camera work out-ot-Goore 
6 The Automobile—tIts Selection, greatest danger and greatest safety 3 Read ¥ he Weath T.M.I 
Care and Use—Robt. Sloss Plain GUNS 4: ees i. ayo + ‘ ting ch aol 
and practical advice for the prospective 15 Rifles and Rifle Shooting—Chas. peg nd Ps ation of ey a ‘ 
buyer and owner Askins. Relative merits of different of be ae har “ Sound advice for ¢ 
10 Motor Boat, Its Selection, Care and guns, target practice, snap shooting, a ot . ~The ogy 4 ¢ 
Use—H. W. Slauson. Care of motor wing shooting, etc 44 Box! en ‘. Hutchia ; 
accessories, camping and cruising, etc. 16 Sporting Firearms—Horace Kep- a 1 enemagionn , SS - 
17 Yachtsman's Handbook—Herbert hart. Range, trajectory, killing | ony os n- Fay we tenet _, 
L. Stone, editor of Yachting. Treats power, mechanism, various loads, the first steps in the man- ~S 0-4 
in simple language of the many prob- boring, testing. E. C. Crossman says ly art of po i fer an _ wv ¢ 
lems confronting the amateur sailor “Worth many times its price."’ a7 T > xi d e “ ~ & ¢ 
and motor boatman 34 Pistol and Revolver Shooting—A. L. oan 1. Peas © ¢ Outing 
19 Navigation for the Amateur—Capt A. Himmetwright. Full instruction in Practical - mb ody Ry , Pub. Co., 
E. T. Morton, Short treatise on the use of revolver and target pistol; shoot- He of — Le 141 W. 36th 
simpler methods of finding position at ing position, grip, position of arm, etc ano aS ~~ . St.. New York 
sea by observation the sun's altitude, AGRICULTURE, ETC = maseren . ¢ 
use of sextant and chronometer 4 Apple Growing—M. C. Burritt. In- -* oon o.” Without obli- 
26 The Gasoline Motor—H. W. Slau- cludes kinds to raise, location of or- Taxl of P. ¢ gation to me, please 
son. Types of motors, valves, bear- chard, care of trees, harvesting, market- bey 9: eo ¢ send me your complete 
ings, ignition, carburetors, lubrication, ing Adopted as text-book by the c er- SN 7 catalogue of the OUT- 
fuel, repair and upkeep Cornell University Agricultural College. my. oe ‘ ING HANDBOOK Series 
< 7 
The series eventually will contain several hundred titles on all w, Name 
phases of outdoor life, from bee-keeping to big game shooting. Each awe ¢ 
book is uniformly bound in flexible cloth binding. Price 70 cents each. oO 4 Street 
Postage five cents. The numbers make ordering easy. . 
7 
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If it’s 
wr he fisherman, the camper, the motorist, 
the horseman, all the varieties of outdoor enthusiasts will find separate volumes for their separate interests. 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES ARE NOW READY 


Suburban Gardens—Grace Tabor. 
How to arrange gardens most effec- 
tively with reference to grounds and 
house. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Sterling Supremacy 


THE ambition of every motor boat 
owner, sooner or later, is to have a 
Sterling powered craft. For convenience 
of operation, absolute dependability 
under all conditions, and extreme power 
whenever required, the Sterling stands 
supreme. 

WHETHER it be an elegant cruiser, a 
speed marvel, a deluxe runabout, or a 
modern auxiliary, you will insist on a 
Sterling power plant if you wish your 
craft to typify the utmost attainment 
in motor boating. 

DELIVERY is of vital consequence at 
this season of the year. In spite of an 
absolutely unprecedented demand we 
are prepared to make almost instant 
delivery of practically every one of our 
many models. This condition may be 
changed very shortly, however, by con- 
ditions outside of our control, and we 
urge you to avoid probable disappoint- 
ment by placing your order for a 1916 
STERLING today. 


Sterling Engine Company 
1268 Niagara St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Engine Buying 


HESE are the questions you must 
ask yourself. 


How much real horsepower will this en- 
gine deliver to the wheel? 

How much will it cost to operate per 
horsepower-hour ? 

Is it so mechanically correct in design 
and workmanship that it will not rack it- 
self to pieces in a few months? 


Is the material of such high quality that 
it will stand the wear? 


Is every part properly lubricated ? 


Are all adjustments so perfectly made 
that there will be little noise or vibration? 


Are the speed, weight and general de- 
sign suited to the boat? 


And last, but not least, is the engine 
backed by honest, responsible makers, who 
can be depended upon to make good on 
their guarantee and to give the service for 
which they will be called upon from time 
to time? 


The more you ask yourself questions 
like this the surer you will be to install a 
Buffalo. 


Buffalo engines are built in sizes from 
3 to 150 H. P.; slow, medium and high 
speed; for powering work boats, speed 
boats, launches and cruisers. 


The new Buffalo book ts just out. Shall 
we send it ? 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 


1271-1283 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 









































MARINE, [tic crcy sorer compen, 
are the recognized leaders in the world 


in products of the 2-Cycle Type Motor 
E BUILD our 2-Cycle Motors as carefully as any motor in the world is built, 
regardless of price—that’s why we succeeded— always striving to produce a 
better motor and manufacture it in such quantities as will reduce its cost to us and to you 
Model “U”’ has made good from the start and we now number thousands of customers 
as satisfied owners of the model “U.”’ 

















A few Model *‘U”’ 
features 
Complete Unit Power 
Plant, Built-in Reverse 
Gear Enclosed, Bronze 
Plunger Pumps, Cylinder 
Controls, Magneto Equip- 
ment, Accessibility 
Hand Hole Plates on 
both sides of crank case, 
Non-backfiring Device, 





Single Cylinder Model ‘‘U”’ Oversize Connecting Rod Double Cylinder Model ‘‘U”’ 
Manufactured in two sizes: 3 H. P., Bore 3% Bearings. Manufactured in two sizes: 6. H. P.. Bore 34 
in., Stroke 3% in.; 54% H. P., Bore 44% in. in., Stroke 3% in.; 11 H. P., Bore 4% in 
Stroke 444 in. Stroke 44% in. 


Model ‘‘U”’ can be had as complete unit power plants with built-in reverse gear or any other equipment desired 


GRAY 4-CYCLES 


5 to 90 H. P., 2 to 6 Cylinders 


**D Jr.” is a small 4-cycle marine motor manufactured in Model ‘‘ D”’ has already made good in every case. It has 
two sizes:—2 cyl., 6 to 7 H. P. and 4 cyl., 12-15 H. P., been installed in speed boats, work boats, cruisers, run- 
with features that have never heretofore been incorpor- abouts, and open launches. Every model ‘‘ D”’ owner is a 
ated in'a marine motor, except those selling for three or model ‘‘D”’ enthusiast. Model ‘‘ D”’ is also manufactured 
four times as much money. in two sizes:—2 cyl., 10-12 H. P. and 4 cyl., 20-24 H. P 





Model “‘D Jr.’”’—Bore 3 in., Stroke 4 in., showing 4 cyl. motor Model ‘‘D’’—Bore 334 in., Stroke 4\5in., showing 4 cyl. motor 


Gray prices are the lowest ever quoted by any responsible marine motor manufacturer when 
the same power, quality and workmanship are considered. Have you our new catalog? 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 4308 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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Bang!! goes the gun and 
we’re off! 


to a corking start in the 1916 regatta. Never were we 
better equipped—never so eager to win as we are now. 
Watch us, pull for us, bank on us, and we will do our 
level best to make good for you. 


When you think Boat Supplies—think Carpenter 


Send for our No. 102 Marine Catalog if you haven’t a copy already. 
Send fifteen cents in stamps to cover postage and we will refund 
that amount on your first order. 


New 1916 net price list ready about April 1 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago 
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